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CHAPTER XII. 
“you HAVE REJECTED MZ.” 


HE Morteville public ball was advertised in the Morteville Courant du 
Jour for nine o'clock. It was an understood thing, however, that no 
person of fashion appeared in the rooms until half-past nine at the earliest, 
and Mrs. Lovell, ever a slave to conventionality, determined, too, not to look 
as if they wanted to get all they could for their money, had ordered the car- 
riage—a crazy fiacre, bespoken a fortnight beforehand, so scarce were even crazy 
fiacres in Morteville—te be at their door at twenty-five minutes precisely be- 
fore ten. Ten minutes going to the Etablissement would bring it to the quar- 
ter; they would then have five minutes to attend to their dresses in the cloak- 
room ; and at ten minutes before ten would enter the ball-room. They could 
not be wrong, for the Sous-prefet’s carriage was ordered at exactly the same 
hour, and the Maire’s also. 

But long before seven o’clock Archie Lovell was in her bedroom, not actu- 
ally dressing—the putting on of her frock and wreath could scarcely by pos- 
sibility be made to last out two hours—but lingering over all the fresh de- 
licious details of this, her first ball toilet. Taking up her shoes (Mrs. Lovell, 
by dint of heaven knows what household parsimony, had managed to pur- 
chase them for her), and making sure for the twentieth time that the rosettes 
were firmly sowed on; gazing at her gloves—she was afraid to do more than 
gaze at them, they were so delicate and white; hovering round the diaphanous 
cloud of white drapery that lay upon her little bed; occasionally trying on 
her wreath with cautious fingers, and wondering whether it would look well 
a hair’s-breadth higher or lower on her forehead ; and finally leaning over and 
smelling a magnificent bouquet of white flowers that had been left for her by 
“un monsieur, mais un petit monsieur trés trés comme il faut,” as Jeanneton 
said in the course of the afternoon. 

Most English girls have had the edge of enjoyment taken off their first real 
ball, by all the children’s parties, and half grown-up parties to which they 
have gone since they were babies. But no such premature dissipation had 
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blunted Archie Lovell’s keen instinct for pleasure. Dancing had come to her, 
as she told Mr. Durant, by nature. All foreign servant-girls can dance; and 
from the time she could walk alone she had danced, after a fashion of her own, 
with her bonnes ; also with the peasants, or with her father’s artist-friends, at the 
out-of-door fétes in Italy which it was Mr. Lovell’s special pleasure to attend. 
Inside a ball-room she had never been. She had never worn white gloves and 
shoes; had never had on a low dress; never seen an artificial flower closer 
than on the altar of the Catholic churches till now. And as she stood and 
gazed at them all—all this paraphernalia of the order of womanhood with 
which she was about to be invested! with the same sort of reverence that a 
maiden knight of old might have felt while he watched his armor on the night 
before the accolade. When she looked down at the short linen dress and 
shabby shoes she had on, she almost pitied herself. How had she been happy 
so long while jasmine wreaths and white grenadines, satin shoes and snowy 
kid gloves, were worn by other girls and not by her? Would it be possible— 
the thought chilled her—to put on the linen dress and shabby shoes to-morrow 
morning, and go on with the old daily dull routine as usual? A strange sense 
of the mystery, the inequality of life, smote her as it had never done before. 
The white shoes and gloves would be dirty to-morrow, the dress soiled, the 
flowers withered, and Mr. Durant gone. On this first night of August she 
was to taste the fulness of earthly enjoyment; to be dressed in a white 
dress six yards and a half in circumference ; to go to a ball; to dance twenty- 
one dances, most of them with Mr. Durant; not to return perhaps till day- 
break ; and then, afterward, for the rest of her existence——- 

“ Archie, child, you will never enjoy the ball if you think of it so much be- 
forehand,” broke in her stepmother’s voice at this point of her reverie. “ Balls 
are doubtful pleasures at the best, and even if you move in the highest so- 
ciety—and it’s likely, indeed—you wont leave your seat twice. More than an 
hour you have been here, and now I find you looking at your dress still.” 

“But if I am not to enjoy the ball, Bettina, how lucky I can enjoy looking 
forward to it!” answered Archie, with unconscious philosophy. “If I don’t 
leave my place once, nothing can take away the pleasure I have had in my 
imaginary successes. Now you, who are hopeless beforehand, and mean to be 
bored, according to your own account, when you get there, have not a single 
moment of compensation throughout the whole affair.” 

“ Except when it is over,” murmured Bettina, meekly. “At my age, and 
in my position, gayety can never be anything to me but a cross, selfishly speak- 
ing. When I was your age, Archie, and in the very highest county society, 
perhaps I used to look forward toa ball as eagerly as you do, but now— 
Jeanneton, folle fille, que fais-tu avec ma robe?” she interrupted herself ab- 
ruptly, as Jeanneton, bearing away her mistress’s best dress from the kitchen, 
where it had been hanging by the fire, passed before Archie’s door. “ Prenez 
garde de cés grosses pieds de votre !”—Mrs. Lovell’s French was still imper- 
fect—“and tenez the chandelle droit. Archie, tell that idiotic woman in 
French to mind the grease. I wouldn’t have a spot on my mauve moiré for 
all I’m worth.” 

This mauve moiré was the dress Miss Curtis had worn on the day she led 
Mr. Lovell to the altar. At that date it was termed violet; but when the 
word mauve came into fashion Mrs. Lovell called it mauve: and almost made 
Archie, who was simple then, believe on the strength of the change, that it 
was a new dress, To bring it down to an approximate fashionable length, 
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velvet of a suitable color had been added from time to time round the skirt ; 
but for the bodice alteration was impossible, dresses having been cut at the 
time of Miss Curtis’s wedding with considerably tighter corsages and sleeves 
than a modern riding-habit. On all great festivities Mrs. Lovell wore the 
mauve moiré, hanging it for a day beforehand by the fire, with faith in this 
process taking out creases and making it equal to new. She wore, in addition, 
on the present occasion a white lace shawl and a pair of black satin shoes, all 
descended from the wedding; a garnet necklace and earrings, and lappets of 
real point d’ Alengon on her head. Archie had often been accorded glances at 
these treasures one by one, and with solemn mystery, by herstepmother. She 
had never so much as imagined the possibility of their being brought out be- 
fore the eyes of men all at once; and when, after a lengthened absence, the 
two woinen met, dressed, in the little salon, her admiration for Bettina knew 
no bounds, 

“In our different styles we shall be the two best-dressed women in the 
room, Bettina, depend upon it!” she cried, with all a child’s belief in every- 
thing and every one belonging to herself. “ Your dress is perfect, now, per- 
fect—and I don’t mind saying so! Papa,” appealingly to Mr. Lovell, who 
had come in, and was literally feasting his eyes on her—on his child, I mean, 
not his wife, “isn’t Bettina looking nice? Isn’t the effect of the white lace 
over the mauve really beautiful ?” 

“ Beautiful!” echoed Mr. Lovell, absently, and never taking his eyes from 
the girl’s face, “ beautiful! and so like. I never knew how like till now. 
You see it, Bettina?” after a moment’s pause. “ Nay, nay—how should 
you? Your gown looks very well, my dear”—he had not called her “my 
dear” three times since their marriage—“ and you have dressed the child ad- 
mirably. I wish little Taroni were here to make a sketch of her.” 

“ Indeed, I think little Taroni made quite sketches enough of me,” cried 
Archie, petulantly, and dancing away to take another look at herself in the 
glass. “For once, papa, don’t think of me as a model. To-night I am 
neither peasant, nymph, contadina, nor any other atelier lay-figure, but a 
human being; and, which is more, a young lady. I can hardly believe it of 
myself though, yet.” 

But although she disclaimed her father’s compliment, Miss Lovell might in 
good truth have stood for a model at that moment—a model of Diana, of 
Hehe, of any impersonation in whose beauty, youth, health and freshness are 
supreme. Her evening dress revealed a neck and arms not dazzlingly white, 
but of a fresh wax-like texture, and exceedingly shapely; a neck and arms 
with no Juno-like proportions, for plumpness and dimples are not exactly 
what the mind connects with the imperial goddess, but girlish and graceful. 
Her hair, unbound, fell in silken plenty over her shoulders and far beneath 
her slender waist. A little round jasmine wreath was set coquettishly on one 
side of her head, and admirably suited her mignonne, sparkling face. No 
necklace round her throat; no bracelets on her arms. The white dress—the 
little wreath—the natural flowers in her hand—were her sole adornments. 
She looked like what she was—a child playing for the first time at being 
grown up, and a certain something, not unfeminine, but unconventional, in 
her brusque way of jumping about in her fashionable skirts, heightened the 
suspicion that to be iron-clad and trained was a discipline to which time as 
yet had not accustomed her. 

“ Enjoy yourself, child,” said Mr, Lovell, as at twenty minutes to ten he put 
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her and Bettina into the carriage. “Show me your silk shoes quite won out 
to-morrow morning.” And then he stood, and by the dim light from the soli- 
tary lamp of Rue d’Artois, watched the fiacre that bore her from his sight. 
Watched with the first vague jealousy of Archie he had ever known; the 
jealousy every father living, however generous, however manly, must, I 
think, have felt at times for the child who isa child no more; the jealousy 
which makes the last chapters of Jean Valjean’s life so touching a poem. 
Archie was his little one no longer. He thought of the old Dresden days, 
when he used to walk with her in his arms about the market in the early 
Summer mornings. He thought of the broken patois of her baby voice, of 
the determined clasp of her baby hands; and with a choking feeling at his 
breast went back to his study—to write something about Archie, or about the 
feelings of some other father at first seeing his girla woman? No. If Fred- 
erick Lovell had ever described any of the common things he himself felt or 
did, he might have beena poet. He went to pile up scores of inflated images 
about florid sunsets over meridian plains—the like of which he had never ex- 
perienced, and which, consequently, could never interest any other mortal 
being to read of. 

Meanwhile, Archie and Mrs. Lovell arrived safely at the Etablissement, 
and after an interval—a breathless interval to Archie—of disrobing, made 
their way to the dancing-room. Was the Maire there? the Sous-prefet? Mr. 
Durant himself? For a good many minutes Archie knew and saw nothing. 
A mist gathered before her eyes; her limbs felt heavy; in spite of all her 
efforts, she knew that her lips trembled as she walked along. 

“Don’t be shy, child. No one is looking at us or thinking of us,” Bettina 
whispered to reassure her, and Archie answered, quite sincerely, that she was 
never less shy in her life. All she felt was delight, “ and—and anxiety for a 
partner, Bettina,” she added. “I shall never get over the shame if I sit out 
the first dance.” 

She was for walking up and down the room, and so giving any male acquaint- 
ance who might be there a chance of coming up and inviting her to dance; 
but Mrs. Lovell, better versed in propriety, insisted upon sitting down at 
once. All the seats in the best position of the room were already filled, and 
so they had to take their places not far from the door, and somewhat hidden 
from general view by one of the pillars of the colonnade that ran round the 
room. Archie could have cried as she sat down. Once planted in this odious 
place, probably none of the young men would think of asking her to dance at 
all. The band struck up a waltz, and she watched men asking other girls to 
dance, and then, tra-la-la, tra-la-la, off they floated in delicious melodious 
whirl that made her heart positively ache as she sat there, excluded from its 
mazes. Just at that moment little Monsieur Gounod, one of the partners 
upon whom she had depended, appeared through the doorway, resplendent ; 
his boots shining like looking-glass, his fierce moustache waxed and twisted 
up nearly to his eyes, and turned-down collar to show his throat, and a gor- 
geous expanse of open-work shirt, with pink silk gleaming underneath: very 
nice, indeed, Archie thought Monsieur Gounod looked. And, instead of coming 
up to her, he went off straight to Madame the Maire—horrid little time- 
serving, fawning man—and Madame, in spite of her forty years and her 
stalwart waist, smiled, and bowed, and attitudinized her assent, and then these 
two went off, tra-la-la, tra-la-la, like the rest; and Archie Lovell remained 
sitting still, 
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Would she have a better chance by standing up? When the interminable 
waltz was ended, and people were beginning to engage their partners for the 
next dance, a quadrille, Archie made this suggestion to Bettina, who, a great 
deal happier than her stepdaughter, was just then counting, with intense 
interest, the number of gores in Madame the Sous-prefet’s skirt. “Stand up?” 
yes, certainly ; there would be no impropriety in standing up for a minute or 
two. As to talking of a “ better chance,” it was absurd even to expect to 
dance yet. Not until all the ladies of consequence had danced, ought Archie 
to dream of a partner. And then Bettina fell, with vital eagerness, again to 
the measurement of Madame the Sous-prefet. If, as she believed, there were 
ten gores in her dress, it could have been made with fourteen yards ; and that 
arch-traitress Annette, the work-girl, had declared that, to her own certain 
knowledge, Madame the Sous-prefet always had sixteen yards in every dress 
she wore. Women like Mrs. Lovell, I verily believe, enjoy a ball-room most. 
To young women it is an arena; they are the actors, the matadors and the 
picadors in the fight. The vicissitudes of success and defeat have all to be 
borne by them—and with smiling faces! The women who neither hope nor 
fear for themselves, are the calm spectators ; and they derive ecification—un- 
intelligible to women under thirty, and to men of all ages, as the raptures of 
Spaniards at a bull-fight are to the people of other countries—from every 
minute detail of the conflict before their eyes. Ten gores in the skirt? Yes, 
Annette must be an impostor; for she said no dress could be made with an 
evennumber. And the front width just touching the ground ; not ridiculously 
short, half way up to the knees, as Annette declared was the last Paris 
fashion! When Madame waltzed again, she would be able to see if the dress 
was lined—another point on which she had the gravest suspicions as regarded 
Annette. And all this time Archie’s heart was beating so loud she thought 
it must be heard, and her cheeks were flushing, and her poor little teeth were 
set hard, to keep her mouth from trembling at the thought that another conse 
would begin and find her without a partner. 

However, standing up brought about better fortune after all. Just as the 
sets were forming, and as Bettina whispered that it was undignified to keep 
any longer on her feet, up came young Willy Montacute—the third string of 
Archie’s bow—and asked her to dance. Young Montacute was very young 
indeed, and very shy, and very plain to look upon—never mind, he was a 
partner, and Archie went away with him joyously. She was the more de- 
lighted to have secured him when, a minute later, there resounded that pecu- 
liar ostentatious rustling of silk, which only the movements of very under- 
bred English persons seem capable of creating, and the great Mrs. O’Rourke, 
with old Maloney and suite, bridled and languished into the room. For worlds 
Miss Lovell would not have been found sitting out, partnerless, by her 
enemies ; and she felt quite grateful to Willy Montacute for having asked her, 
and smiled at him, and chattered to him, and danced pretty little steps of her 
own to the quadrille-music; and only now and then looked eagerly to the 
door, whenever any new face appeared there, in the hope that it might be Mr. 
Durant himself come at last to dance with her ! 

When the quadrille was over, her partner asked her if she would take any 
refreshment. She was a great deal too much excited to require bodily suste- 
nance, and was desperately afraid of touching anything that could take the 
freshness from her gloves before Mr. Durant had seen them. However, any 
risk would be better, she thought, than going back to her place by Bettina; 
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so she said “yes,” and went with Master Montacute to the refreshment or 
ante-room, where they pretended to flirt, as they regaled themselves on two 
glasses of sugar-and-water. Then they came back to the ball-room, and Willy 
Montacute inquired if he should take her to her place. “I'd like to ask you 
to dance this galop with me,” he remarked, as Archie rather faintly assented, 
“ only I dance so vilely, I don’t like to try with any one but my sisters,” 

“Oh, I dare say we should get on very well,” said the girl, readily. “I’m 
not much of a dancer myself—I mean not much of a ball-room dancer—but 
I used to waltz a great deal, out of doors, with different people in Italy, and 
I generally managed to get on pretty well with all of them.” 

Thus encouraged, young Master Montacute put his arm round her waist, 
and after one or two false starts, they got off. The youth had underrated his 
own powers; he was by no means the worst style of bad dancer—having 
good wind, a tall figure, and just address enough to tread on the feet of other 
people, not of his partner. What he really wanted were nerve, firmness and 
pluck ; and, conscious of these deficiencies, he went at a pace, when once off, 
that defied honest competition. If he slackened, he felt he might break 
down ; if he stopped, that he might not make so good a start again. 

“You are not tired? You don’t want to stop?” he gasped, occasionally, 
as they fled along; and Archie, too breathless to speak, told him each time,, 
by a nod or shake of her head, that the pace pleased her. Not till the music 
ceased, did they stop; and by this time Miss Lovell’s cheeks were like damask 
roses, and her blue eyes were full of light, and her long hair was all tossed 
about—some of it clinging, indeed, around young Montacute’s arm—and her 
jasmine wreath, which had fallen off ia the course of one of their false starts, 
was hanging over her arm. 

“ Just like a Bacchante,” Mrs. Maloney who was standing near, pronounced 
her to be; hiding away her own modest old eyes behind her fan the while, for 
fear of contamination. 

The rooms were now filling fast; and as Archie Lovell walked along, her 
singular beauty began to attract universal attention. She knew it, and, with 
delicious flutter, said to her heart that she would not have to sit out many 
more dances that night ; and she was right. 

Just as young Montacute was leading her back to the corner where Bettina 
sat, a gentleman came up, his opera-hat under his arm, and with a profound 
bow, asked Miss Lovell, in excellent English, to allow him to put down his 
name upon her card. He was a young Russian prince at present staying in 
Morteville (and coveted as a partner by every woman in the room), and 
Archie’s face flushed up with delight. 

“T shall be very glad, indeed, to dance with you, but I have no card. 
There have only been two dances yet, and I danced both with the same part- 
ner.” 

Willy Montacute volunteered at once, proud even of this vicarious relation 
with aristocracy, to get her a card; and while he was gone Miss Lovell stood 
and chatted with great unconcern to the young Russian. If she had gone 
through half a dozen London seasons, she could not have looked and felt 
more entirely at her ease than she did at this moment ; the boldness of a child 
taking, in her, the place of acquired and conventional courage. Shaking her 
hair back across her shoulders, with her face upturned, her head, as her trick 
was, a little on one side, she stood quietly talking to the prince, as if she had 
been used to talk to princes all her life; isolated, as it chanced, for the mo- 
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ment, from any other group; with no fan to flutter—women’s usual stay on 
such emergencies—and her bouquet calmly held, and never raised, as an em- 
barrassed woman must have raised it, for one instant to her face. 

As she stood thus, Gerald Durant entered the ball-room. He had expected 
to see Miss Lovell looking pretty—in a somewhat school-girl style of pretti- 
ness ; ill-dressed probably, as women in the provinces invariably are, and 
dancing violently with some young member of the Morteville bourgeoisie. 
He saw her vision, with bright falling hair, with radiant eyes; dressed in as 
faultless taste as though Elise had been her milliner; and with the hand- 
somest and best-born man in the room at her side. How well pleased she 
looked at this miserable little foreign nobleman’s attentions! How she 
showed her white teeth, and shook back her tawny locks, and turned her 
head aside, or shot glances at him from her blue eyes, just as she had done the 
day before at Mr. Durant himself! When young Montacute brought the 
card, the Prince took it from Archie’s hand and wrote his name down for sev- 
eral dances—and as he asked for each, Miss Lovell smiled and gave a pleased 
nod of her head. If Gerald had only played at being in love with her before, 
he felt strongly that it would be play no longer now. They had met on equal 
ground at length. Archie was a woman to be won, not a child to be played 
with ; and there was a rival worthy of the effort to be distanced. The fairest 
woman living would scarcely have been worthy the trouble of winning to 
Mr. Durant without that. 

He moved away among the crowd, so that Archie did not see him; and 
when she had returned to Mrs. Lovell, he stood close beside her chair before 
she knew that he was in the room. 

“ Miss Wilson, I suppose there is no use in my asking you to dance?” 

Archie, in the seventh heaven of delight, was just showing Bettina her 
card with the Prince’s hieroglyph written no less than four times upon it. “I 
don’t know how to pronounce his name, Bettina! There are two zz’s, you 
see, and a double f, and a capital C, and no vowels to speak of ; however that 
doesn’t matter—he is a prince. I don’t care what else happens now. . . . 
. Yes, Bettina, my wreath fell off, and you may keep it,” throwing it down in her 

stepmother’s lap. “I was without a wreath when he asked me to dance, and 
Iam content!” She was just in the middle of her triumph, and of this some- 
what heartless speech, when Gerald’s soft caressing voice—so unlike the 
Prince’s little piping falsetto—interrupted her. 

“Mr. Durant, I never knew you were here! I shall be delighted.” And 
she jumped up, not doubting for a moment that he meant to ask her for the 
next dance, and took his arm. 

“T hardly thought I had a chance,” he remarked, as he led her away 
through the crowd. “ When I came in and saw you giving all those dances 
to that Russian fellow, I never expected that I should get a single waltz. 
Confess you had forgotten me, and the dances we were to have had, until I 
came up and asked you.” 

“Indeed I had not,” answered Miss Lovell, feeling guiltily at the same 
time, how nearly he had guessed the truth; “I had been wondering—oh, 
wondering whether you would ever come all the evening! I mean ever since 
I have been here.” 

“ You have danced every time, of course ?” 

“Yes.” How thankful she felt he had not seen her whirling with Willy 
Montacute! With her hand on Gerald Durant’s arm, and with the Prince’s 
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name written four times over on her card, how miserable seemed her little 
triumph with poor Willy !—how resolved she was to ignore him for the re- 
mainder of the night, and of her life! “I have danced, but I did not enjoy 
the dances much,” she added, demurely. 

“They were not with the Russian, then?” 

“No. His are all to come.” 

“TI see. Miss Wilson, you have the rare virtue of sincerity.” 

They had now reached the inner or dancing space of the room, and Archie, 
a great deal more keen for waltzing than for sentimental flirtation, quitted 
Mr. Durant’s arm at once, and gathered her muslin skirts a little together 
with her right hand. She had come to the ball to dance twenty-one dances, 
and had no idea of losing unnecessary time. 

“Shall we really go through it?” suggested Gerald, who had the natural 
prejudices of a bored guardsman of five-and-twenty against round dances. 
“T see a room looking delightfully cocl and empty away to the right. I 
mean, don’t you think by-and-by we shall find it less crowded for dancing?” 
he added, in answer to the blank surprise of Archie’s face. 

“ By-and-by? Yes, I dare say we shall; but why lose a waltz now? 
Surely in London you dance in greater crowds than this?” 

The disappointment of her look and tone was unmistakable. Mr. Durant 
saw that any man who aspired to Miss Lovell’s favor must make up his mind 
to dance himself thereinto; and he heroically resolved to waltz, as he had 
said to Dennison, like a student, for the remainder of the night. 

“T’m so fond of dancing, and it’s such a treat to me,” she p'eaded, as she 
rested her little hand upon his arm. “ You must remember this is the first 
ball I have ever been at in my life, and you are my second partner. It’s very 
different for you who have been having nothing but balls and pleasure all 
your life.” 

She need not have apologized. Before they had gone half round the room, 
Gerald felt that he was enjoying this waltz as he had not enjoyed any dance 
for years. The floor was first-rate, the room not over-crowded, and his part- 
ner—perfection! He had danced in his time with excellent dancers of all 
nations and of all classes; but this little girl suited him better than all. 
There was something contagious in her own irrepressible enjoyment; in the 
nerve, the buoyancy with which she moved. In London drawing-rooms and 
at Mabille, at the Tuileries and the Staffordshire county balls, the same feel- 
ing of non-amusement had been ever wont to oppress him. Young women 
might be beautiful, or excellent dancers, or sought in vain by other people; 
Gerald had invariably had the same feeling while he danced with them—that 
a quiet flirtation in some dim-lighted conservatory would be better. But 
Archie’s was the very poetry of waltzing; her flowing hair, her happy parted 
lips, her grace, her abandon, divided her from every other woman with whom 
he had danced in all his life before. In a waltz, as in everything else, the 
girl’s most potent charm for Gerald Durant was in this—her individuality. 
He had known women in classes hitherto, and each class, in turn, had bored 
him. In Archie, for the first time, he saw a girl who could divert him for 
any number of hours with her merry tongue ; who would let him smoke as he 
talked to her in the moonlight; who would dance as she was dancing now, 
answering with a merry smile every little bit of nonsense he whispered, and 
still whe was as removed as Lucia herself from the very detestation of his 
heart—fastness. No grisette could be more amusing than this child; no 
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countess more refined. And then her heart was as pure as her face! Gerald 
Durant held no more exalted opinions of human nature than most men hold, 
to whom a plentiful supply of money and a commission in the guards have 
been given at nineteen; but this virtue may be put to his credit—he 
believed in women whenever he met with one worthy of belief. And Archie's 
charm for him—the charm that was the key-stone to the rest, and without 
which she would not have been Archie, but one of a class—was her innocence, 
Smoking beside her in the moonlight, or here with his arm «round her waist 
in a crowded ball-room, it was the same. There was always something cold 
in those blue eyes; some girlish mocking ring in the little laugh ; some lin- 
gering bloom of childhood on the red lips that held him, as it were, very far 
away from her. Charm without a name! Charm that if Rachel or Breiden- 
bach could only distil, and label “ Dew of the Morning,” or “ Maiden Blush,” 
and sell at five guineas a packet, would fill their shops with fashionable ladies, 
I imagine, from morning till night. 

When the waltz was over, Archie had the honor of dancing a quadrille with 
the Prince, and very insipid she found him after Gerald. No well-bred 
Russian or Frenchman is ever anything but insipid to an unmarried girl, 
Still, he was a prince, and Miss Lovell, for vanity’s sake, enjoyed this qua- 
drille exceedingly. Were not Mrs. O’Rourke, and the Maloney, and poor 
Miss Marks, partnerless, looking on with wide-open eyes? Was not little 
Monsieur Gounod, from his distant bourgeois set, trying hard to attract her 
attention? Was not Bettina standing on tiptoe, and nodding encouragement 
to her from afar? Was not Gerald Durant—here lay the gist of the whole 
triumph—standing near in a doorway, speaking to no one and watching her 
intently ? When the dance was over, and she had walked round the rooms 
on the Prince’s arm, then stood in a conspicuous position eating an ice, while 
he waited deferentially upon her and held her bouquet, Archie wondered in 
her heart whether life cou/d ever bring back any happiness so intense as this? 
Every one who passed glancing at her with admiration—Monsieur the Prince 
humbly holding her flowers—Mr. Durant still watching her from the doorway 
—Mr. Durant’s name written, too many times to count, upon her card! 
Could happiness like this be repeated often, and was—sudden as light flashed 
this thought upon her—was the feeling she had toward Mr. Durant, or the 
Prince, anything resembling love? If so, love was a very charming thing. 
If this fairy-scene of light and flowers; these attentive, handsome partners, 
in their primrose gloves and silk-faced coats; if this new, intoxicating sense 
of her own beauty were all, indeed, the inauguration of the great romance of 
life, how much better that romance was than she had imagined! Ivanhoe at 
the feet of Rowena, Clive Newcome claiming Ethel at last, were situations 
that had hitherto touched her deeply. But how pale and prosaic were they 
compared with this! She was certain Rowena never felt to Ivanhoe as she 
did to Mr. Durant—no, the Prince—Mr. Durant—which in the world was it? 
Ethel Newcome’s love was very well in its way, but Ethel Newcome went 
through dull, long years, away from Clive, and gave up the world, and took 
to school-teaching and district-visiting—while she—she would never give up 
the world or take to anything but balls, and pleasure, and beautiful dresses, 
She would marry one of her slaves, the Prince probably—and have a white 
silk and diamonds, and a pink silk and pearls, and she would give three balls 
a week, and'go out to three, and let poor Mr. Durant be the first on her list 
of partners sometimes, and— 
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“ Mademoiselle, will you accord me a dance?” said little Monsieur Gounod, 
obsequiously, at her elbow, just as the Prince was putting down her plate. 
“ Mademoiselle has been so surrounded, I could not approach her sooner.” 

Dancing with Monsieur Gounod was rather a descent from being a princess, 
and entertaining in silks and diamonds three times a week ; but remembering 
that there might be future Morteville balls without princes, and without 
Mr. Durant, Archie graciously gave him a dance very low down on her card 
(she smiled at the notion of Monsieur Adolphe Gounod’s petitioning her for 
dances, and her condescending to give him one); and then Monsieur the Prince 
handed her back, through the discomfited, neglected host of O'Rourke and 
Maloney, to Bettina’s side. 


That enchanting evening waned at last ; alike for Archie as for the plainest, 
most unnoticed woman there, or for poor Bettina—every gore in every dress 
in the room exhausted—asleep in her chair. Miss Lovell had danced her 
four dances with the Prince, and knew now that she would never marry him; 
also that his well-cut coat, and perfect gloves, and high-bred manner, were 
his greatest charms. And she had danced with other young and well-looking 
partners, and knew that she cared for none of them as she did for Mr. Durant. 
How much was it that she cared for him? She asked herself this quite late 
in the evening, as they stood together, her hand resting on his arm, and a 
sudden, odd, choked feeling in her throat was her answer. She liked him for 
certain, more than she had ever liked any man, save one; and that was years 
ago—a child’s liking merely. Liked him, as in this wandering, vagabond life 
of theirs, it was scarcely possible she would like any one again. With a 
sudden revulsion of feeling she felt that she hated all foreigners, princes in- 
cluded ; hated artists; hated the men her lot would and must lie among. 
What she should like would be an English home among English people; the 
world that was Gerald’s world; the country that was his coun:ry. Was this 
love, or approaching love? She knew not. But Gerald knew there was a 
softer look than he had ever seen in her blue eyes; a tremble in her voice 
whenever she spoke of the coming day—nay the day that had already come 
and must divide them. 

“ Let us leave off dancing now,” he whispered to her. “ We will return 
and have the last dance of all together; but let us rest a little now. There 
are people walking outside on the terrace; and the moon makes it as light as 
day. Let us go too.” 

They went out together on the broad gravel promenade, a plateau that 
divides the Etablissement at Morteville from the shore, and walked at once 
to the end furthest from the ball-room, It was high tide; and the calm 
glassy sea broke in monotonous cadence on the sands. In the extreme west 
the yellow waning moon lay close to the horizon; the sky was white with stars 
above their heads. 

“What a glorious sky!” cried Archie ; and, all involuntarily, her hand rested 
heavier on his arm. “Mr. Durant, when you are in London, 1 wonder 
whether you will look back, and think of to-night?” 

From any woman but Archie the speech would haye been a leading one; 
and Gerald forget that it was Archie who spoke, and in a second had carried 
her little gloved hand to his lips. “I shall never forget to-night, Miss Wil- 
son—never while I live. As to my return to England,” he added, tenderly, 
“ there is no occasion for me to go there at all, unless you bid me do so,” 
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She caught her hand away from him; her heart beat violently ; a scorching 
blush rose into her face. A minute ago she liked Gerald so that she could 
have cried to say good-by to him; now she very nearly hated him. What 
right had he to kiss her hand—her hand that no man’s lips but her father’s 
had ever touched! What right had he to bend his head down so close to 
her? “I—I don’t know what you mean, Mr. Durant. How can it depend 
upon me whether you go or stay ?” And as she spoke she took of her glove 
—the glove Gerald had kissed—and laid it down upon the little stone wall 
that formed the boundary of the terrace. 

At this moment she might have been an excuse for any folly, any madness 
—with the moonlight turning her mass of waving hair to bronze, and whiten- 
ing into snow the soft outline of her girlish throat and arms. A wild desire 
came upon Gerald to snatch her to his breast, then and there to give up 
Lucia, and content himself, beggared, for the rest of his life with being the 
master and ruler of that face and of those blue eyes that were gleaming at 
him with so very little of subjection in their expression now.” 

“T have offended you,” he exclaimed, quickly. “ Miss Wilson, tell me at 
least that 1 have not offended you hopelessly ?” 

“Offended! No, Mr. Durant; that is not the word.” But she kept well 
away from him as she answered. “ You have only surprised me. If it had 
been that Russian Prince or Monsieur Gounod, I should have cared less. All 
foreigners make ridiculous speeches, I believe, and kiss ladies’ hands, and per- 
form such antics. But you—an Englishman! No; I did not expect it.” 

“Antics? A man carried away by an impulse too strong for him kisses a 
hand—a gloved hand !—like yours; and you call his impulse an antic?” 

“T do,” with a burst of sudden passion, “ unless—unless, of course, he cares 
about her!” her voice changing as Gerald had once before heard it change, 
when it approached the subject of love. 

“ And if he did care for her?” 

Ah! I know nothing about that. I mean—I mean——” and then she 
turned her face quite away from him, and was silent. 

Gerald was at her side in a moment. “ Archie,” he cried, “I do care for 
you! I would give my life for you! Will you accept it?” 

He stood for a minute, not trying even to take her hand again. Then Ar- 
chie turned. Mr. Durant could see her face full in the moonlight, and he 
knew that it looked less like a child’s face than it had ever looked before. 
Her eyes were downcast ; a little nervous tremble was about her lips. 

“Mr. Durant, how am I to take this?” she asked. 

A dozen Belgravian mothers in conclave could not have decided upon a 
better question than this, which Archie’s untutored instinct taught her. 

“To—to take it!” repeated Gerald, but not without hesitation. “Miss 
Wilson—Archie—can there be any way but one in which to interpret my ad- 
miration—my devotion ?” 

Admiration, devotion, fine words, but they fell with a blank sound on Archie 
Lovell’s ear. She was very young, she was thoroughly unhackneyed; but 
every warm affection, every strong, honest, natural feeling lay dormant in 
that childish heart. Gerald’s kiss shocked her by its abruptness, and for a 
moment she had felt outraged, frightened; then, when he pleaded with her, 
when he said tenderly, “I do care for you; I would give my life for you,” her 
heart seemed all at once to stir with a violent pulsation, and she had stood ir- 
resolute (that was when he watched her lips tremble), simply waiting with a 
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sort of fear for his next words, and for whatever new emotion should master 
her. 

“How am I to take this?” she asked mechanically, as she waited thus; 
and then Mr. Durant broke forth about admiration and devotion, and for him 
Archie Lovell’s heart never beat as it had beat in that one loud stroke again. 
By a hair's breadth only had she escaped loving him. But she had escaped 
it. The first false ring of his voice, the first stereotyped words of flattery, 
had saved her; and she was unconscious, both now and hereafter, what dan- 
ger this was she had run. 

“TI interpret your admiration and devotion thus, Mr. Durant. Here, in 
Morteville, an uncivilized sort of girl, called Archie Wilson, has made your 
time pass pleasantly to you. I know very well I have done that; and when you 
get back to England you will think of her—well, kindly always, I hope; but 
with about as much pain a; Archie will think of you. Vola! Let us be 
friends. You wanted to see how much my head was really turned by all it has 
had put in it to-night. Have you acigar? You may smoke it if you have.” 
And with a little spring she perched herself on the wall, in the careless atti- 
tude in which Gerald had seen her on the day of their first meeting. 

“And your glove, Miss Wilson? Is it to remain here? You don’t want 
to touch it again, I suppose.” 

“T don’t want to put it on,” said Archie, carelessly. “I can dance the last 
waltz very well without it, can’t 1?” 

“Oh, quite well,” said Gerald, bitterly; “or, 1f you choose, the dance can 
be given up. Anything rather than that you should be reminded of my 
folly.” And he took up the glove (warm still, and bearing the print of her 
little hand) and tossed it into the next wave that broke upon the sand. He, 
Gerald Durant, the courteous, the débonnaire, had actually lost his temper, 
for almost the only time in his life, with a woman. 

The first thought that crossed Archie’s mind was regret for the glove. Bet- 
tina had given four francs the pair for them, saying that if you got the best 
they would wear for two balls at least, and clean afterward. She had meant 
to be cold, dignified, when she took the glove off and laid it down, to purify 
it as it were from Mr. Durant’s kiss; but she had never meant ultimately to 
abandon a piece of property worth two francs. This was how the ball she 
had enjoyed so intensely was to end! She and Gerald were fast b coming 
enemies. She could hear the notes of the last waltz already, and instead of 
dancing it, they were quarrelling here; and then, as a pleasant finish to it all, 
she would have to drive home and be scolded by Bettina for having lost her 
glove. 

“And so you don’t even care to dance with me again?” she said, after a 
minute, and turning her face to Gerald. She was too proud directly to allude 
to the loss of her glove. “So much for your devotion, Mr. Durant; it has 
not lasted long.” 

“ You have rejected me, Miss Wilson.” 

“T rejected your fine speeches, not you. You know it.” 

He did; he knew that they had only been fine speeches; that he had 
meant to flirt desperately with poor little Archie; not to marry her; and 
that her delicate woman’s instinct, not any worldly knowledge whatever, had 
made her value his declaration at its exact worth. Could he be angry with 
her long? Was she not, in truth, too good to be trifled with? Should he 
mar the remembrance of their brief acquaintance by parting from her in bit- 
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terness? And did not the tears that glistened in the poor child’s eyes even 
now tell him that at her heart, and in her simple way, she cared for him still? 

“In spite of your cruelty to me, I shall always feel the same toward you, 
Miss Wilson. You may be very sure of that.” 

“And we will dance the iast dance together, then, after all?” 

“ Of course we will, if you will only forgive me first. I shall be too utterly 
miserab‘e, Archie, unless you forgive me!” 

She not only forgave him, but held her hand to him in token of forgiveness; 
and then they returned slowly along the terrace to the ball-room. Jus as 
they got to the entrance-door, Miss Lovell drew back, and hesitated. “It 
looks strange, does it not, to dance with only one glove on? How would it 
be, do you think, to take off the other, too? Better, eh?” 

“ Yes, cortainly better,” said Gerald, “and as it will be quite useless to you, 
you may make it a present to me. I shall like to have something that was 
worn by you to-night.” 

She took off her glove, touched in ker inmost heart by his wish to possess 
it, and gave it him without a word. Gerald folded it reverently, put it in his 
breast-pocket (he has that little faded glove still: the only love relic kept 
from his youth) and then they went into the ball-room. It was almost 
cleared now, the band was playing the “Faust Waltzes” deliciously—the 
bright moonlight, streaming in through the open doors and windows, made 
the lamps pale as though it had been broad day. 

“It was too good to last,” said Gerald, as the last notes died away, and 
while Archie’s hand still rested on his shoulder. “ For the first time in my 
life, I have found a ball too short.” 

“And I, too,” said Archie, “I think I should have liked that waltz to last 
for ever—except for Bettina.” 

On their way home, Bettina made inquiries as to her satin shoes. 

“In ribbons,” answered Archie, laconically, and holding up a tiny ragged 
foot for her stepmother’s inspection. “So much for Monsieur Joubert and 
his fifteen francs.” 

“ And your gloves?” 

“ Lost.” 

“ Archie—lost !” 

“One of them fell in the sea, and one of my partners has the other. Oh, 
Bettina, don’t scold,” she cried, as Mrs. Lovell was about to exclaim. “ Better 
one ball like this, and my shoes in rags, and my gloves gone, than fifty stupid 
ones, and all my clothes in correct order. It was a heavenly ball, Bettina,” 

“It has been a very expensive one,” said Mrs, Lovell, reckoning up on her 
fingers; “fifteen francs the shoes; four the gloves; three the carriage— 
twenty-two francs, not counting the dress and wreath, which, of course, will 
come in again. It’s no good talking of expense, certainly, now that the folly 
has been committed; but there’s one thing, Archie, I must say to you to- 
night, sleepy though I am.” 

“ What is it?” cried the girl, turning hot and then cold in a minute, and 
not knowing which of her own shortcomings was to be brought to light. 

“Well, Archie, it isn’t perhaps a moral delinquency; but after reposing 
confidence for eighteen months in a young woman, to find out that she is an 
impostor is not pleasant. Annette has told me a tissue of falsehoods from 
beginning to end. Fourteen yards of silk would make as handsome a dress 
as any in that room—and the Sous-prefet’s wife had ten gores in her skirt, I 
said so from the first.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ON THE PIER, 


Wuewn Archie woke the next morning it seemed to her that she had aged 
by twenty years since yesterday. She had been a child then—she was a wo- 
man now ; had worn a ball-dress and white satin shoes; and danced with a 
prince, and with Mr. Durant, and had had Monsieur Gounod, and a dozen 
other little Frenchmen, at her feet. Was she better for the change? For the 
first five minutes of waking, certainly not. There was a heavy weight above 
her eyes, and her mouth felt parched, and a listless, weary sensation in all her 
frame, for the first time in her life, made her disinclined to move. She lay 
quiet for a few minutes, thinking over every detail of the ball—wondering a 
little, too, whether she was so very much happier for having gone to it, then 
suddenly recollected that she must get up and dress at once if she wished to be 
in time to see her father, who was going off with Bettina to Amiens by the 
eleven o'clock train, And half an hour later, fresh from her cold bath, and 
with her wet hair hanging over her shoulders, and her linen frock and sailor’s 
hat on, Archie, running from room to room, singing and laughing, and calling 
to Jeanneton for a “ tartine” to eat by way of breakfast on her road to the 
station, was Archie again. 

The Lovell’s visit to Amiens had been planned for some weeks past. Mr. 
Lovell, wanting to attend a sale of bric-d-brac that was to take place on this 
and the following day, and poor Bettina, for very economy’s sake, determining 
to attend him. To prevent his bidding hyhdreds of francs for things that 
looked to her like rubbish was beyond her fiower; indeed, experience had 
taught her recently that these were the solitary tfansaetions in life wherein 
Mr. Lovell did not fail, several of his later purchases @f the kind having 
fetched double and treble their cost afterward in Paris. But she could keep 
him straight in his domestic expenses. Without her he would go to the 
dearest hotel in the place (this morning’s post had unfortunately brought him 
a quarter’s remittance), ask any horrible Jew, or artist, or creature who took 
his fancy at the sale, back to dinner, and regale him with as much chablis or 
champagne as he chose to swallow. With her, he would be conducted to the 
mildly hospitable and rigidly dull roof of a certain Madame Bonnechose, wife 
of the Protestant pastor of Amiens, to whom Mrs. Lovell had once shown 
attention at Morteville. And poor Mr. Lovell, as biddable and sweet-tem- 
pered as a child in anything that merely involved his own personal discomfort, 
had meekly succumbed to the arrangement. 

“ But I wish you were coming too, Archie,” he said to his daughter, as she 
was standing on the platform waiting to see the train bear them out of the 
Morteville station. “ Mr.and Mrs. Bonnechose are admirable people, Bettina 
says, but I should enjoy their society much more if you were with me. Take 
care of yourself without us, little one.” 

“And look after Jeanneton,” cried Bettina, putting her head out of the 
window after the train had moved. “ Mind about the keys—and be sure to 
lock up everything by eight, and, Archie, if she wants to go out—” But here 
her voice was lost in a prolonged and deafening shriek from the engine, and 
Archie could only nod and look ferociously determined, and otherwise express 
by pantomime, her determination to keep jealous watch and ward over Jean- 
neton till Bettina’s return. 
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She strolled back to the Rue d’Artois, thinking how slowly the time would 
pass till two o’clock, when she had promised—no, when she had told—Mr. 
Durant she might possibly be walking on the pier just at the time the steamer 
he was going by should start. or she had confided to him all about the old 
people’s Amiens expedition, and Gerald, instead of crossing to Folkestone by 
the mail, had at once decided on waiting for an excursion-boat that was to go 
direct from Morteville to London that afternoon. When she got into the 
house, the first thing she saw was Jeanneton clearing away the breakfast 
things, and crying in a showy theatrical manner, as French servants do crv 
when they intend that you should notice their grief. Miss Lovell laughed 
aloud at once. Jeanneton’s sorrows were well known to the household; they 
all arose from the ill-conduct of a certain Pierre, real or fabutous, with whom 
this young woman asserted herself to be sentimentally in love. 

“ What have you the matter with you now, Jeanneton? What new perfidy 
has Pierre been committing?” , 

“ Ah, mademoiselle,” wiping her eyes unceremoniously on the breakfast- 


cloth, “it’s very well for mademoiselle to laugh. Mademoiselle has her balls, - 


and her toilets, and her pleasures for herself, while a poor girl like me—and it 
would have made no difference to madame; and to-day is his féte, and only 
two leagues from Morteville, and the tante is as active as a sparrow, and 
clean, but of a cleanness!” 

Which, being interpreted, signified that Jeanneton had wanted four-and- 
twenty hours of leave to attend her lover’s féte in her native village; that 
she had an aunt, active as a sparrow, willing to come and take her place in 
the kitchen, and that Bettina had thrown cold water on the whole scheme. 
As she wept and argued, and grew eloquent about “ Pierre,” Archie really 
began to believe in his existence, and to think that Bettina had been cruel. 
What harm would there be in letting the girl go? “ If you would be sure to 
be back before papa and madame, Jeanneton, I don’t see why you mightn’t 
go. There’s food enough in the larder for me till to-morrow, I suppose.” 

“ Ah, and if there is not the tante would go to market,” Jeanneton broke 
forth ; “the tante would get mademoiselle a delicious chicken, the tante—” 

“ Shall do nothing at all for me, Jeanneton, you may be sure,” interrupted 
Archie, imperatively. ‘“ You may go if you choose, but I’ll have no horrible 
old tantes, chattering till I’m wild, and breaking every cup and saucer we 
possess, And whatever you do, make up your mind about it quickly,” she 
added. “I’m going for a walk myself at two o’clock, and if you choose to go 
I can take the door-key in my pocket.” 

Jeanneton made a feeble show of regret at leaving her young mistress all 
night alone; then consoled herself with the remembrance that the porter’s wife 
was close at hand, and could be called whenever mademoiselle wished; and 
finally, half an hour later walked off out of the house, in the very highest 
spirits, and in her holiday clothes. The pretty Morteville cap jauntily set on 
her smooth jet hair, a pair of silver rings, nearly as large as fine ladies wear 
them now in London, in her ears, a crucifix on her throat, and her prayer-book 
neatly folded in a check handkerchief in her hand. Not that sheavas going to 
attend the offices, but because a prayer-book was her insigrfia of full dress, 
without which she would have been no more complete than a young lady, 
even on days when there is neither rain nor sun, without her white parasol, 

It was a quarter to one now; the excursion-steamer was advertised to leave 
the Morteville Roads at two; and Miss Lovell thought that, if she walked 
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slowly, she would not be much too early if she got ready at once. How shouid 
she dress? She did not like to put on her very best things to walk about 
alone in. Her enemies would say that dancing with a prince had turned her 
head outright, if she put on her best black silk merely to walk down to the 
pier. Still, she would like Gerald to see her looking her best—her very best 
—before he returned to England and to Lucia! She looked over her ward- 
robe with a melancholy sense of its deficiencies, such as she had never felt be- 
fore. The black silk—that was too good; a gingham or two, very much 
washed, and very short in the skirt ; and one checked muslin, hopelessly dirty 
and tumbled: this was all. Her two white piqués the best frocks she pos- 
sessed, she had worn, with reckless extravagance, during the past happy, prodi- 
gal week, and they were both at the wash. And Gerald had said he always 
liked best to see her in white. As she remembered this, a sudden bold inspi- 
ration came across Miss Lovell’s brain. She would wear the muslin skirt 
that had served as a slip to her ball-dress the night before. The audacity of 
the project almost daunted her at first. Bettina had declared that slip to be 
fine enough for adress; that it would wear clean for four more balls at least; 
and here was she going to put it on—clear Swiss muslin by daylight—and 
drag it through the dust and defilement of the Morteville streets. Dire ne- 
cessities demand stringent measures. Archie vacillated and trembled before 
she could bring herself to commit the desperate act ; once even took down the 
dirty checked muslin and half put it over her head ; then the thought of how 
she would look in that other skirt—fresh, white, long—a regular grown-up 
woman’s dress—overcame her again. Should Mr. Durant take away a last 
impression of Archie the tawny-haired child, the little model—the gipsy ; or 
of Archie as he had danced with her at the ball—a young lady in fair white 
muslin, “ dressed like other people?” 
The magic of those four fatal words (which annually, statisticians tell us, 
are the ruin of thousands of people in all ranks) was too potent for Archie to 
“withstand. She succumbed to the strongest temptation her life as yet had 
known; put on the white skirt; a high white jacket to match ; a little white 
scarf on her shoulders; her sailor’s hat, with a blue vail, the color of her eyes, 
twisted round it; and a pair of lemon-colored gloves which Bettina had 
cleaned up a day or two before, vainly hoping they might be fresh enough to 
wear at the ball. When she was dressed she ran into the salon, and stood up 
on a chair to see herself in the great glass. What a pretty girl she was! 
How well white muslin suited her clear dark skin by daylight! How she 
hoped every Englishwoman in the place would meet her on the way to the 
pier! Would anything improve her appearance still? Yes, certainly; Bet- 
tina’s best French gray parasol (a gift from dear Madame Bonnechose, who had 
it from her mamma in Paris, and thought it too worldly for her own use) ; 
and a flower, to make a spot of color, in her waist belt. The first dereliction 
from the narrow path seemed to have made any further enormity perfectly 
easy to Archie. She walked off to Bettina’s room, cooly abstracted the para- 
sol from its silver-paper wrappings; then out into the garden, where she 
picked the last bright-red Geant des Batailles that remained; the standard 
rose-trees being the special property of the old Countess D’Eu on the second 
floor, and ever regarded, till this hour, with fear and trembling, by all the other 
inmates of the house. Then, having collected her spoils, she went back to the 
salon, perched herself on a chair to arrange the rose, and to pronounce herself 
a pretty girl again; and two minutes later started forth, putting the door-key 
of the apartment in her pocket, for her walk, 
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The Maloney was watching her, cat-like, from behind her curtain, and 
Archie looked up and nodded at the wizened face with her sweetest smile ; 
and a little further down the street she met Mrs. O’Rourke, suffering visibly 
from the heat, and nodded to her likewise with perfectly good temper (with 
that muslin dress on she could have forgiven all her enemies at once); and 
coming near the pier, she saw the Prince, and tried to throw down her eyelids 
demurely——as she had watched the great Paris ladies do—when he saluted 
her; and then, twenty yards further, Gerald Durant met her. He had been 
waiting for her for an hour, he said; and his eyes told Miss Lovell pretty 
plainly what he thought of her looks, now that she had come. 

They walked to the end of the pier, and Archie felt very melancholy at the 
sight of the excursion-boat, which, with steam up, was moored at some dis- 
tance out in the Roads. 

“ You will start soon, Mr. Durant. The people are already beginning to 
go off in boats.” 

Gerald took out his watch. “I shall go in a quarter of an hour—that is, if 
the vessel starts at the time advertised. I see my servant has taken the lug- 
gage off already. He is determined that I shall not change my mind this 
time, Miss Wilson.” 

“ There is not much temptation to make you change it,” cried Archie, try- 
ing to speak gaily. “The heat and dust, and crowds of excursionists and 
porters, are not likely to give you a favorable last impression of Morteville.” 
For they were trying to talk polite common-places, as people who like each 
other invariably do on the eve of separation. 

“ And you will have to walk back alone through it all,” said Gerald. “ Miss 
Wilson, let me see you back, at least to the other end of the pier. I shall 
have quite time enough to do that.” 

“No, thank you; I prefer being here. I like seeing the people go off in the 
boats, and—and I mean to stop and see the very last of the steamer,” added 
Archie, with sudden sincerity. 

At that moment a boat pulled round under the pier head, across which they 
were leaning, and the boatman stood up, his scarlet cap in his hand, and 
asked Gerald, in such English as the Morteville boatmen use, if he was going 
to the steamer. It was a clean, trim little boat, unlike most of the luggage- 
boats used for carrying passengers to the steamers; and Archie looked down 
at it with wistful eyes. 

“ What a nice boat, Mr. Durant! You had better engage it at once to take 
you on board.” 

“There is plenty of time still, unless you wish to get rid of me,” Gerald 
answered, his eyes fixed upon her face. 

“ But you could row about a little first. I am sure it would be a great deal 
pleasanter than waiting here in the sun.” 

In after days, Gerald often soothed his conscience with the recollection of 
this remark of Archie’s. But for ii—but for the childish whim that prompted 
it—he had never brought deeper pain than that of saying “ Good-by” to him 
into her life. He would no more have thought of asking her to accompany 
him to the steamer, than of asking her to accompany him to England. But 
all through Gerald Durant’s life, as through the lives of all weak men, there 
seemed to run a mysterious chain of accident that bound him, whether he 
willed or no, to the commission of every sort of foolish and unfortunate 
action. A fresh link in the chain had been supplied by Archie’s last words ; 
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and in a minute Gerald turned the new temptation to the very best account, 
as he always did. 

“Tt really would be much pleasanter. The sea is like glass, and I dare say 
the air is cool outside the harbor. You never go out inasmall boat like this, 
I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes, I do, very often,” said the girl, promptly. “I row about often 
with papa; row with my hands, you understand; perhaps that is what makes 
them so brown.” 

“But you would not care to go now? You would not go without your 
papa? You would be afraid?” 

“Afraid! What of? Being drowned?” 

“Oh no, Miss Wilson, of—of—” Gerald’s eyes fell; he did not like to say, 
“of what people might think of you if you went.” 

“Of hurting my dress, do you mean? Good gracious, no! I should enjoy 
it of all things, and if you didn’t mind I should like just to run up into the 
steamer fora moment. I never was in a steamer but once, from Livorno to 
Civita Vecchia, and that’s so long ago I scarcely recollect it now.” 

In another minute the boat was hailed, and Miss Lovell, in high glee, ran 
down the slippery, weed-grown steps at the end of the pier, took the boat- 
man’s sun-burnt hand, jumped into the boat, Mr. Durant following ; and then 
—then she found herself out alone with him on the transparent glassy sea, 
with Morteville, like a place in a dream, lying behind her ! 
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AD we been living in the antique days, 
With him whose young but cunning fingers penned 
These sugared sonnets to his strange-sweet friend, 

I dare be sworn we would have won the bays. 

Why not? We could have twined in amorous phrase 
Sonnets like these, where love and friendship blend. 
(Or were they writ for some more private end ?) 

And this, we see, remembered is with praise. 

Yes, there’s a luck in most things, and in none 
More than in being born at the right time, 

It boots not what the labor to be done, 

Or feats of arms, or arts, or building rhyme. 

Not that the heavens the little can make great, 

But many a man has lived an age too late ! 

R. H. Sropparp. 
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OW far the sense of conventional propriety is destructive to the vitality 

and the charm of the literature of a people, is not often considered by 

the eminently proper gentlemen who sit in editorial chairs and shape the minds 

of publishers. And yet the most attractive literature to-day, as in all times, 

has the zest of forbidden things, and outrages the prejudices of highly respect- 

able persons. The wittiest man of letters since Voltaire was the most in- 
different to decorum. 

When the current literature has become conventional, and does not rise 
above the average public sentiment, it is not the work of the best genius or the 
most vital men of the time, and it is meagre and ineffective. To-day, in this 
country, men of letters are under the rule of conventionality. One book resem- 
bles another, or fails to reach positive or definite conclusions through deference 
to a dominant sentiment. American writers are dainty, respectable, weak, or 
outrageous and aggressive, but without any artistic charm. Those most 
honored, conduct us always to the same smooth, flowery bank; to the same 
happy valley of goodness and repression, where idlers can spend every day 
sinless, because every day lifeless, and where they make little posies of all the 
litt'e blooms that so properly, and in their season, adorn the sod. They know 
nothing of the terrible wilds and solitudes of thought, of the fire-scorched 
realms of passion. They do not venture in darkness, search unknown seas, 
or expose themselves to “ blasts from hell or airs from heaven.” They pick 
flowers, they make nosegays, they offer dainty repasts for delicate readers. 
They seem to think that life is a one-sided picture, to be looked at always from 
one place and in one light. Hence we have Monotony, with Weariness hold- 
ing his interminable train, and we are exasperated by the decent debility of a 
literature without variety and without strength. Utter stagnation would fol- 
low, but for English and French writers, whose works are accessible to our 
people. 

We want abandon and caprice to characterize the writers that wish to please 
us ; we want audacity and moral strength to characterize those that wish to 
move us. The creative instinct is wilful, and it does not think even of propriety. 
It is regnant, and it cares only to fecund another mind with its own irresisti- 
ble vigor. The daring to express life; the artistic sense of the beautiful to 
protect us from the defilements of reality, and keep us from ignoble subjects ; 
the independence which comes from moral strength—these are what contribu- 
tors to the current magazines and papers lack. 

American writers do not seem to have the esthetic sense, and the idea of 
literature vitalized by anything but knowledge has no place in their philoso- 
phy. The absence of any great moving personality, and the subordination of 
the art of the writer to the desire of communicating knowledge or illustrating 
science, is most significant. Our writers think they must preach or instruct, 
and they enact the rdle of the pedagogue or of the exhorter. 
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The greatest literature, or rather the epochs which produced the noblest 
literature, did not concede so much to knowledge, or the mere knowing faculty 
as we do. The highest literature does not depend on knowledge; it depends 
on the quality of the mind, the temperament, and the fulness and depth of a 
writer’s nature. But in this country, at this stage of our development, we 
are so unartistic, so unzsthetic, so mechanical, and we employ our mind so 
much with external facts, and the idea of education or knowledge is so much 
in the ascendant, that, like students and school-teachers, we cannot appreciate, 
and we have not the instinct to feel, the conditions necessary to the develop- 
ment of the literary spirit. 

Great writers do not aim to instruct us; they strive to move us. We are 
inert, we are indifferent to the beauty of familiar things, everything is com- 
monplace and matter-of-fact to us; but great writers come to brighten the 
dull face of an old truth and refresh us with the beauty that custom has made 
stale to us. 

We must understand literature to be something more than a record of the 
acquired knowledge of men; we must understand literature as a great mov- 
ing influence, as a means not merely to give pleasure, but to express the emo- 
tions that make men to differ from each other, and also the emotions that fuse 
them into the unity of a glowing and molten life. Men may write a book to 
show their condition or their science, but such works, properly speaking, no 
more come under the title of literary art than a reporter’s account of a trial, 
or a battle, comes under the title of wsthetics. Boks which are designed to 
communicate knowledge take a place ‘in literature as literature, only when 
they have the spirit and the form so attractive that they may be said to have 
a value independent of the facts which they make known. 

The literary spirit, like the artistic spirit, differs essentially from the scien- 
tific, the mechanical, the commercial and the moral spirit. We have men of 
business who write; we have men of science who write; but few of these 
men possess the literary spirit. In this country the literary spirit is subor- 
dinated to the scientific, or mercantile, or moral spirit, and it is deprived of 
its full, free play, without which it is a graceless, sickly, poor thing. The lit- 
erary spirit is flexible ; the scientific spirit is not flexible. A writer with the 
literary spirit lends his whole faculty of expression to every mood and caprice, 
to every thought and fancy of his mind, and from its very facility arises its 
charm. But the mercantile spirit, and the moral spirit, and the scientific 
spirit are fixed, unpliable; and when a writer is animated by either he uses 
words as a drill-sergeant uses men; he employs thoughts as a mill-owner 
employs “hands.” But the literary spirit loves words, and, like Keats, has 
a passion for fine phrases; it toys with words, it welcomes moods, it enter- 
tains ideas ; it understands language to be related to the vital spirit of litera- 
ture as the body is related to the soul; and to enjoy that body, to see it in 
action admirable, in form perfect, in texture exquisite, in color delightful, is 
the joy and purpose of its life. 

The literary form is not a garment to be thrown on a subject ; it is a growth 
determined by the subject, and it adapts itself to every variation, to every 
dimple, to every elevation, to every fluctuation of the life of the subject. Yet 
how many think of it as of a coat which may be borrowed, or as of second- 
hand clothes which may be bought! And how much of our current literature 
is loose in its form, or common, and not entitled to be spoken of as literary art. 
The genius of American life is not friendly to the literary spirit, and there- 
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fore the slow growth of that spirit. To-day our men of average culture 
exact a conventional correctness, and they forbid a free use of language. 
They stupidly depreciate Victor Hugo; they talk like grammarians over the 
poetry of Robert Browning; they are offended by the nomenclature of Carlyle, 
and obtuse to the force and felicity of that of our own Henry James. They 
praise J. Stuart Mill because he is a friend of representative government and 
writes a dry, colorless style ; they praise Herbert Spencer, because he is direct 
and interesting, and makes each of his readers think that they have solved 
the riddle of the universe, and that they know more than they did before they 
were introduced to “ first principles.” 

The writer who has anything to meet the grasp of the American accumu- 
lative faculty will be admired and praised; the writer who depends on the 
American’s power of assimilation will address a more limited public; for, 
according to the nature of things, we can acquire more than we can assimilate, 
and we can assimilate only that which is adapted to our system. The best 
of the literature in which the esthetic spirit is dominant cannot be assimi- 
lated by so crude a literary and artistic nature as that of the American peo- 
ple; it is foreign to our taste, and we reject it. The American mind is not 
mellow enough to receive the impression of beautiful things ; it is determined, 
active, grasping; it displays the energy of will, and it appropriates as the 
Romans appropriated, but as yet, like them, it is impotent to create beautiful 
things. In war and in business, that is to say, in action and in organization, 
it is irresistible and great ; in letters it is monotonous, reflective, enslaved. 

The word of to-day, therefore, among our writers, should be emancipation— 
emancipation of the literary spirit. Our men of letters should nourish them- 
selves on all the succulent and opulent things of life. Let us destroy this 
slavery of the faculties of the literary mind; let us make room for its fullest 
and most impulsive life. Must it always address us from the pulpit or the 
desk? and is it not time that its multiform life should have a multiform 
expression? Conventionality, like a gaunt old maid stalking through reviews 
and magazines, should be kept on a low diet and silenced, or starved out of our 
literature ; and hilarious life, and the abandon of a nature that can always 
recover its equilibrium, should blow its breezy note and give its grace to our 
current publications. Not otherwise shall we get rid of giant Monotony. 

The truth is, Monotony is of such ancient parentage, and has always been 
in such respectable company, that he is treated with more indulgence than any 
other enemy of the literary spirit. He is firmly placed in the most ancient 
religious creeds of the world, in the laws and in the state papers of every 
people. He often sits in the place of gravity on the bench of the judge, and 
is mistaken for the dignity of state, or the cares of office. He is the unblink- 
ing despot of modern life, and drives people into despair and to suicide. Mea 
of letters, frantic to escape him, have lost themselves in the wild disorders of 
exaggeration and extravagance. Richter in Germany, Victor Hugo in France, 
and Carlyle in England, have escaped him. Heine escaped him with the help 
of Caprice, but the others had to enlist the more giant-like figure of Extrava- 
gance. The only two creative minds in this country that escaped him were 
those of Hawthorne and Poe. Of critical or analytical writers, Emerson, 
Lowell and Holmes are the foremost that have avoided him, and these writers 
have not been studious to please, but they have labored to arouse, if not to 
startle, the American public. 

But for the sinners of the world we should suffer from giant Monotony. 
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And Monotony first secures a place near us by the gentle and inoffensive 
ministrations of his sister, Conventionality. Monotony is always ready to lay 
his heavy hand on the flowers of fancy to blight them, on the children of imagi- 
nation to destroy them. He is always prosaic, sometimes he is rhetorical, but 
he is never eloquent nor enthusiastic. He tires us so much and often that we 
welcome the sinners of the world; and those that breach the walls of decorum 
we hail as heroes. 

To push our examination far enough to discover how much the literary 
spirit is indebted to, and dependent on, sinners, might confuse the ethical 
spirit too much for the serenity of an xsthetical subject; and would force us 
to shape an entirely novel defence for the way of transgressors ; one certainly 
that has not been presented by the advocates that have won the gratitude of 
great criminals. 

We need sinners, we cannot do without them; and they have always been 
treated with indulgence by men of genius. The most powerful writers are 
most indebted to them, and we may say, to writers only is the way of trans- 
gressors easy. Hawthorne tried to make a saint interesting, and the poor, 
pale Hilda of the Romance of Monte Beni, is less than Miriam, the suffering, 
persecuted sinner. And is not Charlotte Bronté’s volcanic Rochester a better 
type of manhood than the icy and stainless St. John of the most vital and 
agitating story called Jane Eyre? 

Men of letters, painters and poets, cannot exercise their talents without 
sinners. What is Thackeray without Becky Sharp, or Dickens without Peck- 
sniff and a dozen individualities with their idiosyncrasies of manners and of 
wickedness? And the masters of Italian painting! And the Greek drama 
with its terrible situations, its shocking, fate-impelled, crime-stained men and 
women! And can you separate Goethe’s literary form from his subjects— 
the good-natured weakness of Wilhelm Meister, the frailty, gayety, and un- 
troubled conscience of Philina, the mockery of Mephistopheles ? 

The truth is, good people and saints are not very interesting ; and artists, 
literary and pictorial, have devoted their best talents to sinners. The so- 
called good people of the world have not been much valued by those 
who entertain us and move us. The lives of saints fill but a small place in 
literature. It is the thoughts and actions of sinners that make the history, 
poetry and biography that delight us. Virtue lends itself best to the art of 
the sculptor. The purity of marble and the fixedness of bronze embody the 
great, the excellent, and the heroic. The simplicity of great actions and of 
virtue are not seductive but impressive, and the statuary best apprehends it. 
But when we go to the more flexible and varied art of the man of letters and 
of the painter, we discover license, and the questionable charm of forbidden 
things. All the great men of letters of the world may be cited in proof of 
our remark ; all the great figure painters likewise. But when we enter the 
pantheon of the sculptor we behold virtue, simplicity, perfection, and har- 
mony, and we are addressed by that which is unknown to the common and 
vulgar. Sinners belong to life, and to that art which is the next thing to life; 
and letters and painting are closer to reality than is the art of the sculptor. 
We have, therefore, a literature and an art expressive of the sin and folly of 
the world. 

But to-day, in this country, we are under the rule of conventionality, and we 
are threatened with the weariness of monotony by our writers. The strong and 
virile talents do not go to letters. If an American poet dares to think more 
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of art than of the moral teaching of a tract he is rebuked by some delicate 
soul ; and “ Anonyma,” treated with “a kind of Addisonian humor almost, 
and an air of fie, fie! oh, for shame” feeling by the London Times, with the 
heartlessness of the prince of persifleurs by W. H. H., in the Round Table, 
and with the frankness of an artist by E. C. Stedman, is consigned to flames 
and fury by the censors that have the care of virtue. Do they forget the 
daring utterance of Emerson, the philosopher—‘“ There are moments when 
we rise above virtue?” 

Whoever has studied what is called the physiology of literature cannot fail 
to see that the illegitimate children are the most vigorous, and therefore en- 
gage the attention of the world. The masculine writers of the richest epochs 
of English literature were not so hesitating and squeamish as the gentlemen 
who write for the polite classes in this country. We tolerate sickly sinners 
and morbid lives, and we think we are better because we do not suffer our 
men of letters to tell us the truth about our own social life. 

In Heine, for example, we have the truest expression of the literary spirit, 
that spirit which, unfettered, audacious, mobile like a flame, wanton like the 
wind over flowers in June, rapid as an arrow, demands perfect liberty as the 
only condition of fullness of life. How far from Heine is our best and most 
ardent man of letters | 

We have politicians that affront the average sentiment of the public; we 
have clergymen that outrage orthodox minds; we have poets that shock pub- 
lic taste ; we have moralists that appal moral people; but we have not men 
of letters with the literary spirit that dare make literature the expression of 
an abundant and varied life. If they have reacted against formality and hy- 
pocrisy like Walt Whitman, like him, also, they are devoid of the literary 
spirit ; if they have the literary spirit they strike their roots too decp into 
the past, like Hawthorne, and they leave untouched the social facts about 
them. 

To examine this subject thoroughly might force us to conclusions somewhat 
unpleasant to writers well known, and we might detract from works that 
have been useful to a public avid for knowledge or caring only to be amused. 
But is it not time that we understand literature to be something more than 
the work of a school teacher, or the trifling of an amiable essayist? There 
is in the soul a passion for liberty, and we honor that mind most which dares 
most. Let every note of the scale be touched with a firm or a light hand, 
but assure us that every note is touched. At the best, the means of expres- 
sion are inadequate, and even the unfettered and unhesitating masters fee] 
that the domain of art does not cover the whole of human sensation. As 
George Sand, the most perfect type of the artistic spirit in modern literature, 
writes : “ Enthusiasm, reverie, passion, sorrow, have no sufficient expression, 
whatever be the art, whoever is the artist. . . . Do all I can, I am unfor- 
tunate enough to find nothing in words and in sounds of what there is in the 
sunshine or in the murmuring of the breeze.” 

This feeling that the means of expression are limited makes yet more dis- 
astrous the fear to use with a free hand the means that are at our command. 

We long for some creative, revolutionary genius, to emancipate American 
men of letters; for American men of letters dread expansiveness of feeling 
in style; they are servile in taste, they are timid in the handling of vital 
social facts, and our serious writers have not originated any new literary 
form. The best they have yet done is to give a perfect example of the traits 
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and qualities most admired by scholars. Do they forget that a literature 
which takes its note from academies or schools; that is to say, from the aver- 
age culture of a time, cannot attain the first rank. The masters who have 
enriched, and developed the resources of their language, preceded the organi- 
zation of academies, the rules of the grammarians, and the makers of diction- 
aries, 

We must go back toa simpler idea of letters, and we must not think so 
much of conformity as newspaper readers exact, and as our reverence for 
majorities induces us to respect. In letters, conformity and the rule of the 
majority are destructive to the best that literature is meant to give us. In 
literature we look for the advancement of the individual, and we want the 
sweetness and the flavor, or the force and the passion, of the personal life. 
We want Poe’s intense love of the beautiful, and his morbid sense of the ter- 
rible in little things; we want Emerson’s thought; we want Hawthorne’s 
constant and peculiar preoccupation with the idea of sin and the idea of con- 
cealment. What do we care for the common or general sentiment of men 
about these things? It is the relation of the individual to what is common 
to all men which we want literature to reveal; and the moment we cannot 
touch the personal life, and be assured that it is more than that of the imper- 
sonal life, we are in the formless world of abstractions, and we are not 
interested. 

The man of letters who has no positive personality, but writes from the 
average sentiment and thoughts of the public is monotonous and hopelessly 
committed to commonplace sensation and trite thoughts, like Tupper and the 
Country Parson. 

We shall escape this dreadful monotony and the low level of conformity 
only by a true love and respect for the literary spirit. We should dread less 
to have our taste outraged than to be left dozing, indolent and “in the old strain 
of our intellectual habits.” To-day, the literary man who would face and re- 
port the myriad life of this most complicated age, must be flexible, and daring, 
and he should dread but one thing, that isa groove. If he can avoid the 
groove, into whic!, sooner or later, every son of an industrial and mechanical 
age unconsciously easily runs, he shall-be ¢he man of letters of his time, and 
shall report every phase of its life; he shall search every depth ; he shall rise 
to every height; he shall indulge in reverie, and feel emotion, like George 
Sand ; he shall play with the paradox in morals and the antithesis in letters, 
and the terrible and grand in art, like Victor Hugo ; he shall fulminate against 
the mechanical and the weak like Carlyle; he shall wanton, and weep, and 
laugh, like Heine, for these are the writers in whom the literary or artistic spirit 
is dominant; who aim to express life, who are most modern, who are flexible, 
varied, individual, independent, despisers of majorities; and, above all others, 
they honor the truly spoken word, and have never thought to conform to the 
rules and precepts of locally accredited teachers of the conventionally proper 
and becoming in letters and in life. 

EvGENE Benson. 
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HE proclivity for hero worship cannot be made a reproach to the American 
people, not because it is not true of them, but because it is inherent in 
human nature. Probably the disposition arises from something other than a 
perversion of reverence to God. Indeed, hero worship is itself perverted by 
that class who impiously affect a privity with the awful counsels of heaven. 
It is, perhaps, a mode of pride, in which we assimilate toward an exalted 
fellowship by admiring the object, and redouble the gratification by magni- 
fying him. In so high-minded a people, we might expect, upon this theory, 
an inordinate hero worship in our country. And so, indeed, it is. But no 
one could ever become a popular idol here without oratory—his own or that 
of his adherents. To make speeches, therefore, is the American road to 
honors. Ifa young man is conscious of talents which justify exalted aspira- 
tions, he has no resource but to turn to making speeches. But he must have 
themes and occasions. Where is he to get them? 

It was the sovereignty once imputed to rulers, but now recognized in the 
peopie, that gave government its preéminent dignity. But the popular no- 
tion of its sovereign supremacy, with the corresponding habit of attaching 
undue importance to it, survive their cause, and demand of an orator that he 
shall discuss state business. Now, how is he to do it if no urgent, vital and 
important issue has been evolved for determination, by the normal operation 
of the governmental establishment in connection with events? He must give 
up his hopes of honors from the people or else cheat them out of them. He 
therefore exaggerates some inconsiderable issue, or more likely, and still more 
mischievously, he lays down some dogma far in advance of events, extols it 
as a cardinal principle, and exercises his ingenuity and his eloquence in 
showing the alarming imminence of some disastrous infringement of it. This 
an individual of tolerable scrupulosity might consent to do. But there is 
seldom occasion for aspirants to contrive and execute these impostures for 
themselves. The air is thick with them, ready made, by nobody in particular, 
but by all, somewhat unconsciously. That class of our citizens who take in- 
terest in politics (who are, after all, a minority, and not the better one, at 
that,) are, consequently, always preoccupied with these groundless and morbid 
anxieties. Their general mind, of which each is a spectator, is like the screen, 
which to the outside observer presents the shadow of some hideous and gi- 
gantic creature, while to the operators of the magic lantern the terrific appa- 
rition dwindles to a petty insect, ingeniously disposed for the purposes of th 
illusion. . 

We should thus expect to find the powerful and aspiring spirits of the land 
seeking state dignities through such discussions and antagonisms as should 
give occasion for the employment and display of their talents, and that, as 
the ordinary course of events would furnish nothing to justify popular atten- 
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tion, the most important business of politicians would be the invention of 
artificial public exigencies and the prosecution of partizan subterfuges. Let 
the reader consider. Are these corollaries rash? Is it notso? And yet, in 
such an atmosphere—reeking with the very brimstone of duplicity—is it not 
astonishing that in our public characters the moral constitution of men should 
still survive ? 

Thaddeus Stevens is the ablest parliamentary politician of our day. The 
fertility of some minds may be in ideas, but that of his is in expedients. 
Some may be profound in what they think, but Thaddeus Stevens is powerful 
in what he does. Some may be original, but he is efficient. The basis of 
this extraordinary public character is in the unequalled verity of his habitual 
apprehension of the “ political world.” He takes it, in whole or in part, at 
all times, at just what it is. He is the most comprehensive master of that 
sort of moral meteorology in which the mutations and incidents of political 
affairs serve as the phenomena. The “ political world” and the general world, 
more or less confounded by others, are to him as exclusive of each other as 
are truth and falsehood. The system of relations which is called “ political 
life,” is a system of subterfuges. But it is a system, nevertheless, with the 
moral necessity of consistency. The system is but a complex falsehood, but 
to be consistent with it, is to be true to it. Whether a man, endowed with 
matchless and indomitable fidelity as an original law of his character, should 
or should not employ the principle in operating, consistently with its struc- 
ture, a moral machine of falsehood, is a question. But those who believe that 
the debasing bondage of American politics can be broken only by detaching 
the system from moral truth must confess the value of that isolation of poli- 
tics from morals which is necessitated by enforcing the integrity of its own 
system. “To hell with your conscience!” said Stevens, with contempt, to a 
politicaster who was willing to constrain his virgin moral sense to the brothel 
of political intrigue, and yet afraid to proceed in the undertaking after 
effecting the abduction. The great partizan had left his at home. Save in 
this place, all the world was its field. It was to be conserved. The burst of 
contemptuous exasperation, so coarsely expressed, might have been rendered 
thus: “ My friend, the first business of a conscience is to make one faithful. 
In the natural world, you must be faithful to truth, because that is the law of 
the organism. In the political world, you are, of course, still to be faithful ; 
but here you are to be faithful to falsehood, because falsehood is the law of 
the organism. If you cannot be faithful to an organism of falsehood, you are 
yourself false in coming into it. Politics is an imposture, and you and I 
know it. You insult my conscience by pretending not to know it.” 

In personal appearance, few men have ever worn, in the body, a more per- 
fect symbol of the soul, than does the Leader of the House. Tall, with a 
slight bend in his figure, his presence conveys the notion of a dignity of 
stature in indefinite reserve. His limbs are long and slow, but seldom in re- 
pose. His large hand, with a look of its own, is ever undergoing some slow 
change of ungraceful but earnest motion, as if it, too, could think, and collate, 
and remember. His abundant and dark hair, heaped up in curly profusion, 
is as changeless as a wooden wig, giving extraordinary effect to the mobility 
of his features and his uncommonly high head. His nose is remarkably long, 
containing three distinct variations of profile which, when marked in so pro- 
tracted an organ, look like attempts to shorten itself. His chin is broad and 
bold, his brows strikingly advancing and cavernous, and his mouth wide, 
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deeply marked and grim. His eye is a feature that must be seen to be con- 
ceived of ; it can thrill to the subtlest fibrils the soul that looks into it, yet 
it does not gleam ; it can dominate, awe and confound, yet it cannot be said 
to have fire ; it can be seen across the vast hall from the galleries of the oppo- 
site side, when animated in debate, yet it is not large; in conference, it is 
cold; in courtesy, it is averted; if suspicious, its scrutiny demolishes du- 
plicity ; under excitement, it darkens ; in scorn, it seems to shoot Minié-balls— 
to rive, to blast, to poison, to consume. His complexion is a uniform, melan- 
choly sallow. His customary attitude, as he sits in the House, is one ex- 
pressive of occupation, even when not specifically engaged ; his spine, up to his 
loins, is erect ; trom thence to his head, it bends regularly forward, his arms 
being extended somewhat awkwardly, on the sides of his chair or his desk, 
while his knees protrude in opposite directions, and his look is downcast and 
sad. His appearance rarely gives token of attention to what is passing, though 
the constant pottering motion of his prone hands, and the expression of his at- 
titude, contravene all idea of abstraction, and, indeed, the common marks of 
reflection. The universal type of firmness in the expression of a countenance, 
is resolvable into competent effort. But of all human beings, he alone seems 
never to strengthen himself by a specific draft on his resources. His loins are 
never girded up. When he rises to speak, the preparatory interval is without 
the usual appearance of collecting and marshalling the thoughts, which the 
great with reason, and the small with affectation, seldom omit. 

In his exordium, the ar¢ of his oratory is displayed. With the simplicity of 
a plain man, in a loud, desultory, but not declamatory voice, he engages 
attention by a half soliloquy, in which, with a sort of grandfatherly grum- 
bling about some trivial matter in ludicrous contrast with public business, he 
sharpens every hearer’s sense of the grotesque, awakening in all, that indes- 
cribable mixture of freedom with deference, which we feel toward one who 
seems to combine in one expression or manner, a confiding openness with a 
quaint indifference or arrogance. His speech, at this stage, is monotonous, 
and sometimes incoherent, and always with a tone of muffled good-wiil, and a 
total absence of all trace of scorn. The hue of this drollery is of the most 
harmless and contagious kind, making himself, rather than others, the object 
of the general titter, and its tact is perfected by his seeming to aim ineffectively 
elsewhere. During this time, he is looking about his immediate place, as if 
hunting mislaid notes or a dropped handkerchief, with the dull solicitude of 
dotage. The House, meantime, are cracking furtive jokes at his expense, 
while here and there, a page, with cautious but significant mimicry, is “ taking 
off Old Thad,” an impertinence which the boldest of the brats would not dare 
indulge toward any other member. Every face wears a smile, everybody is in 
good humor with the odd and interesting character on the floor, and especially 
with himself; and the House, careless of the public and of the stern strife of 
party debate, giggles like a pic-rtic. 

Then, rising erect, the Leader lifts his long right arm with a wide sweep, 
the elbow in advance of the hand ; contracts his beetling brows, throws up and 
back his towering head, and with a sudden, straight thrust of his long, yellow 
finger, followed by the whole outstretch of his arm, he sends forth, in a 
thundering tone, the iron bolt of his argument. It stuns the ablest intellects 
and startles the coolest tempers in earshot. The succeeding postulates are 
but repetitions of this, driving each other forth in a quick succession that 
breaks down all adverse analysis. With endless diversity of association— 
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with the ludicrous, with the cowardly, with the faithless, with the disgusting— 
he shoots the same arrow, winged and barbed at every flight with new 
analogies to impel and new words to wound. “One thing is everything if it 
is stronger than any other thing,” said he, sententiously, to a young expositor 
of De Jure Belli in support of confiscation. He cannot be said to debate. 
With him it is but assault. The ratiocination of the philosopher, starting on 
the plane of the political horizon, would, as was formerly the case when kings 
were sovereign, run into senseless and chimerical dogmatism, or would now, 
in the intelligence of the age, immediately destroy its own foundations and 
resolve all “ politics” into fraud. Our statesmen, nevertheless, affect the in- 
strumentalities of rational logic, and frequently support their empty proposi- 
tions by an imposing structure of intellectual combinations that serve, in 
proportion to their logical consistency, to betray their own minds into the 
same obscurity of moral distinctions to which the partizan is obliged to bring 
the people; as the elder Booth would play Richard with such perfection that 
he would be deceived by his own simulation into attempting a real tragedy on 
the boards of the play-house. But Thaddeus Stevens is not a demonstrator. 
He » not what is customarily called a thinker. He is, preéminently, an agent. 
Not that in this boldest and coarsest of the great managers of our Congress, 
there is not the meeting with its opposite, of a mysticism so subtle as to be the 
fittest extreme to exemplify the proverb. But it is the mysticism of instinct, 
that unconscious but unerring philosophy which goes by the name of shrewd- 
ness. He in whom it is but a rudiment and a curiosity may cast it into 
speech, body it forth as a system, and expound it ina book. But he in whom 
it is the plane of the mind, over which walk his thoughts and on which are 
built his experiences, is as incapable of analyzing or as unwilling to explore 
it as the planter of a cornfield is to undermine his soil with the curious in- 
vestigations of geology. The “ political world” is not a geography for survey- 
ing, but a machine for working; not a spectacle to be contemplated, but an 
apparatus to be operated. It has its principles, its laws, its dependence of 
parts, all beginning and ending in the machine itself. To work it, it must be 
treated as sui generis, and abstracted from the general world. To effect the 
latter, is the only purely intellectual labor involved in the management. He 
that never forgets the peculiar laws of the constitution of partizanship, while 
in the midst of its excitements, will predicate his action upon them, regardless 
of persons. This is difficult to do; but it has been done. By no man has it 
ever been better done than by Thaddeus Stevens. What are the peculiar 
endowments requisite for such an astonishing mastery over the unwilling 
minds of other powerful men ? 

1. A will of inherent and uncommon might. Mr. Clay had such a will. 
Added to it, he had a power of persuasion and personal attraction which it 
has become settled by the world was unequalled by any political leader of 
ancient or modern history. But these were not all. He was gifted with love 
more miraculous than wisdom, or strength, or eloquence. The chivalrous 
adversary who openly defied him, secretly longed to reciprocate affection with 
him. The friend who adhered to him was intolerant of any question of 
following him. More than half the House were classed with those who would 
rather do wrong than estrange themselves from Henry Clay. But never had 
that marvellous man the power in the House of Representatives which is 
daily wielded by the most unpopular man on the floor. 

Said a New England member of the House, of much longer Congre:sional 
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experience tian Mr. Stevens, “ My dear sir, we have talked over this amend- 
ment, and all say they can’t go it.” “Tell them,” coolly answered the des- 
potic leader, “that they must go it.” “ Well, for my part, I won't go it,” 
was the refractory response. “ You shall/” was the rejoinder, with the cold 
audacity of a Roman conspirator, coupled with the mysterious reticence of a 
Hebrew prophet. The former challenged and the latter subdued the pride of 
the insubordinate confrere. 

2. A perfect indifference to praise or blame, i. e., applause or censure, as 
such. The effect of this quality is to give to favor or rebuke, from one who 
has it, all the moral weight of perfect disinterestedness. Who believes he 
could flatter Thaddeus Stevens? Or who supposes that he could be made 
to blush with mortification? We have described his person and mien. 
What could better express the sentiment of perfect independence? There is not 
the smallest exhibition of anxiety lest he be taken below his estimate. 
Proud, aggressive men put on a look like that of Mr. Benton. “Sir,” they 
seem to say, “thus lofty I hold myself. Degrade me if you dare!” Proud, 
but sensitive men, as, for example, Mr. Calhoun, aim to hit the delicate de- 
marcation between the respect and the forbearance of others, as if saying, 
“TI beg you, generously give me deference, since, if withheld, 1 must demand 
it.” But here is one too proud to consider such a question. He seems to 
say, “I am just what I am, and do not care whether you know it or not,” 
or rather, more accurately, he seems to say, as he certainiy does think, 
nothing at all about it. When, therefore, some tribute of praise has just 
been paid him, and there follows a favor from him, nobody in the House 
supposes the latter to have depended on the fcrmer, or where such a relation 
does exist, nobody questions a moment that the reciprocity, on the part of 
Mr. Stevens, is simulated for the sake of the cause. 

But this indifference serves a still more important end. What would be 
disgusting churlishness from another becomes in him but a privileged bluntness, 
Men who confess the universal obligation to be inoffensive, are obliged, in 
politics, to multiply subterfuges in order to reconcile courtesy with reticence. 
No person who has ever seen much of this singular man would dream of 
holding him to a sensibility for the good opinion of others. In vulgar phrase 
he is “ counted out” in that regard; and where there is no distinction of per- 
sons, there is no offence to individuals. He never has occasion to lie. His 
motives, in their quality, are open as noonday, and are trusted by friend and 
foe alike with something of the reliance which we have upon a natural prin- 
ciple. But his motives, in their concrete relations to the circumstances of the 
occasion, are as secret as silence and darkness ; as we may know that the mo- 
tive of our physician is to cure us, though he may conceal from us his thera- 
peutic agents. 

The grim intolerance with which Mr. Stevens upholds a principle, reckless 
of all incidental consequences to public measures or men, is undoubtedly a mere 
phase of that stern “ integrity” elsewhere dwelt upon, for it is certain that it 
has no analogue in his merely personal relations. A signal example is 
familiar among Washington gossips. When Beall, the chief conspirator for 
the burning of the Northern cities, was about to be executed, extraordinary ef- 
forts were made to induce some clemency. But it was the prevalent opinion, 
that unless a swift example was made, only more offenders would have to 
perish, to say nothing of the question of justice. At almost the last hour it 
was suggested that a respite could be procured if Thaddeus Stevens could be 
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got to ask it. No person in the United States would have been popularly be- 
lieved to be more inaccessible to such an appeal for such a culprit, The at- 
tempt was devolved upon an aged friend of Mr. Stevens, widely differing from 
him in politics. Mr. Stevens without hesitation declared his readiness to sign 
any paper, however strongly drawn, by a friend whom he designated, well- 
known for the fervor of his feelings, and the eloquence of his appeals. The 
letter was drawn with extraordinary warmth, Mr. Stevens signed it with 
great feeling, and it was carried to” Mr. Lincoln. Yet, strange to say, the 
moving tenderness of the sternest of men left unshaken the resolve of the most 
amiable of men. Beall was executed forthwith. 

3. Principle-—Call it the principle of expediency, the principle of consist- 
ency, or moral principle,—the quality we are getting at is an integrity of ac- 
tion in furtherance of anend. It is ridiculous to speak of a good-hearted, im- 
pulsive, irregular, but inoffensive man, as a man of “integrity.” He may bea 
man of truth, a man of generosity, a man of purity, but if he acts according 
of the preponderance of impressions, his “ integrity” depends on that of ex- 
ternal circumstances, and consequently is any thing good but integrity. The 
term “ principle,” “ rule,” or “ system” may be substituted, and the proposi- 
tion is the same. On the other hand, 

“ Devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds.” 

There may be integrity or principle in the actions of bad men just as likely 
as in those of good men. The affectation of society has for generations rendered 
these simple distinctions obscure, by dropping the prefix “ good,” or an equiv- 
alent qualification, to the word “ principle” or “ integrity,” and other kindred 
words. In truth, integrity is the mere uniformity or continuity of character 
in action, and is as destitute of ethical quality as memory or constructive 
genius, and is as distinctly a separate trait of personal constitution. And as 
such, the same trait usually goes under the name of steadfastness, trueness, 
fidelity—qualities eminently requisite in spies, detectives and other practition- 
ers of professional treachery. The incentive of Paul in “ fighting the good 
fight,” and that of a vile detective in faithfully compassing the betrayal of a 
confiding offender, differ with all the shocking contrast which suggests the 
comparison. But the mere quality of fidelity was identical in both. 

This quality attains an ascendancy in the object of our rude analysis never 
surpassed by any man. It seems so natural to him to conform to a principle 
that we may hazard the strong expression that nothing which he says or does, 
considerable enough to be consciously voluntary, is without relation to a 
principle. Of all the words, and deeds, and looks, and motions, in public, of 
this powerful man, not one is lost. The casual emanations from the mind and 
will of other men are like the seed of the thistle that floats hither and thither 
on the idle breeze, or lodges on adventitious objects, with here and there one 
that reaches the ground and takes root. But from him, every outgo, be it 
never so small, is lodged, like the tags of the burdock, on the body of some- 
thing passing that is sure to plant it in due season where it is intended to 
grow. If we consider the extraordinary resources of his energy, and super- 
add this consideration of strange economy of them, we may conceive the 
weight of an effort made in earnest by him. 

But there is a mightier result. The consistency of a man of principle be- 
comes a iandmark for others. The principle may be theirs, or opposite to 
theirs. It may be a good one or a bad one. “But whatever it is, if a man is 
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known to be faithful to it, others, intrinsically less stable, necessarily reckon 
their course by his. He becomes an equator, whereby they calculate even the 
deflections of their own. From the nature of things, animadversion and oppo- 
sition vastly augment this moral influence, because they are a continual asser- 
tion of it. “They know where to find him,”—i. e., in given circumstances— 
because they know his principle. But the circumstances must be given, i. e., 
safely assumed, otherwise they are swallowed up. 

“1 care nothing about who votes in Washington City,” said Mr. Stevens 
colloquially, over on the Democratic side of the House, when the bill granting 
suffrage to the negroes of the District of Columbia had been reported from 
the Committee, and was earnestly desired by the Radicals to pass, for ulterior 
effect, while Conservative Republicans were exceedingly averse to acting upon 
it, and the Democrats were thus in a situation to easily stave off a vote on it 
indefinitely—“ I care nothing about who votes in Washington City, but I am 
determined to force these skulks on our side to a test of principle. So, what- 
ever becomes of this bill, you may have all party advantages and I shall 
know who’s who on our side, eh?” ~ 

The Democrats, assuming that the bill was sure to be defeated if voted on 
forthwith, when half the Republicans were known to be opposed to it, and 
eager for the unhoped-for triumph, promptly agreed to unite with the Radical 
leader and force a vote on the spot. Any other member on the Radical side 
would have been suspected at once had he offered such a proposition. But 
they knew his stern devotion to principle. The Democrats supported him in 
the preliminary motions for bringing on a vote. In vain the Conservative Re- 
publicans, between two fires of such extraordinary coéperation, protested, up- 
braided and appealed. The Democrats were unyielding and the great Radical 
unsparing. After the defeat of a motion to postpone, a Democrat, in high 
glee, stepping out of the door, met a citizen of the District, who was ignorant 
of the proceedings, and rubbing his hands, announced, to the great joy of the 
latter, who had been long in a state of exasperation on the subject, the certain 
defeat of the bill, explaining the manner in which Mr. Stevens, with cha:acter- 
istic integrity, had been entirely willing to sacrifice the measure in order to 
enforce the principle. The citizen hurried to his neighbors :o communicate 
the good news, and the member returned to his seat. Mr. Stevens moved the 
previous question, and was seconded by the requisite majority. He then rose 
for his customary appeal on such occasions. This time, like the circumstances, 
his beginning was out of his usual course. A vague apprehension had begun 
to take hold of the Democrats. Anxious and hurried colloquies disturbed 
order. The Radicals, themselves hitherto not clearly in the secret, disclosed 
exultation. Everybody was in a fog. Mr. Stevens multiplied the doubts 
and misled the solutions by equivocal and desultory, but irritating language, 
until a Babel of confusion su.rounded him. The distraction was silenced, but 
intensified, by the restoration of order. He saw the Conservative Republicans 
now wholly disconcerted, and had nothing to do but to anticipate with scath- 
ing and bi ter irony the recreancy which he knew they would no longer dare 
to practice. The roll was called, the vote was announced—the bill had passed! 

Thus, three great qualities stand out in special prominence in the character 
of the master spirit of the American Congress—-will, independence and prin- 
ciple. The most essential of all conditions to such a mastery as his, to wit: 
the fixed habit of viewing politics as a system of subterfuges, in which there 
is no moral, legal or politico-scientific principle, and of adapting all means 
accordingly—is the natural outgrowth of these three to a grat extent. Rut 
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it is probable that, after all, it is the product of an invincible and incorruptible 
moral sense, more than of all other elements of the personal constitution or 
all the influences of experience. In his private life, i. e., in kis relations to 
the general world, the writer has never heard, from the most bitter or un- 
scrupulous of Mr. Stevens’s personal enemies, the slightest aspersion upon his 
justice, his good faith, his charity or his affections. Outside of politics, he is 
probably an honest man. As he has never been denounced but as a politician, 
we trust enough has been suggested to the thoughtful reader to have brought 
him to tolerate the opinion, that the most innocent partizan gambler is he 
who is most consistently and most disinterestedly a partizan gambler. A 
public character—in this country, at least—is not a man, but a sort of officer 
—an agent for operating an artificial enginery. It may be a bad business, and 
if so, the machine is bad, and ought to be abolished. But all the agents who 
work it might abandon it, and that would not abolish it. It is the people’s 
own darling humbug, and they will, as long as they continue to keep it, evolve 
from their own number, from time to time, men to run it. But these agents 
are also, with an inevitable personality, men. It is in their natural and not 
in their official character, so to designate it, that judgment should be most 
stern, because of the greater sanctity and the immensely greater variety of 
personal obligation. “ Evil, be thou my good,” said the archangel fallen. A 
more comprehensive embodiment could not be effected in words of the prin- 
ciple of the “ political world.” A politician who pretends, in the atmosphere 
of his trade, to exercise the principles of moral honesty, is corrupted. He 
‘may do less dishonest things in politics than Thaddeus Stevens. But as he 
does not recognize the essentially false character of the political machine, he 
is incapable of a discrimination which would make it shocking to carry into 
general life the vile duplicity of partizan gaming. The conscience, therefore, 
is disobeyed in the one, for certain purposes, but is tainted, deteriorated, pol- 
luted in the other, for all purposes. It is not he, therefore, who consenting 
to mingle with political intrigue, pretends to no purer practices in common 
life, that will cast the first stone at Thaddeus Stevens. He differs capitally 
from other partizan managers, in that he acts from no selfish motive, taking 
this in its ordinary sense. Contemning all applause, defying all censure, in- 
capable of meekness, or of that sense of being belittled which comes of being 
stripped of external adjuncts, this man has no ambition. On the other hand, 
his love of power is the master passion of his soul. But no position in the 
gift of his State or of the United States could give him the power which he now 
holds in the House of Representatives. In the Senate he would be hampered 
by the paucity of numbers and by the absence of the stern laws of the pre- 
vicus question. In the Executive office he would be chained hand and foot 
by constitutional obligation and moral responsibility. But on the floor of the 
Popular Branch is the post for this grim, consistent, imperious leader—or 
rather driver. His success is a startling proof of the stuff that politics is 
made of, and if Thaddeus Stevens would go one step further, and destroy the 
machine altogether, by publicly confessing its utter destitution of truth, he 
would but act out fully the natural quality of his spirit, and he would entitle 
himself. to the gratitude of a people whose most baleful delusion is a belief in 
polities’ We hope, ere Mr. Stevens reaches the age for retiring finally from the 
national play-house, that he will adopt this humble suggestion, viz.: to come 
before the audience and make & clean breast of it. If he should do so he 
would be not only what he is, the greatest, but also the last, of the politicians. 
J. W. Brnck ey. 
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AM--trowing to be an old 
woman. At least, to look at 
the family record, and see the 
date of my birth, forty-five 
years ago, forces me to ac- 
knowledge the fact to myself. 

And yet, ceasing to think 
about it, and simply feeling, 
it is impossible to realize 
that I am any older than in 

= ‘the days when I went gipsy- 
: ing, along time ago.” Thank 
God, I cannot say with Lord 
Byron, “ my heart is as gray 
as my head.” The sunshine 
of an unfailing love has kept 
my heart and life warm 
through all these years; the 
tender dew of ceaseless kind- 
ness has made each day fresh 
with bloom and blossom. 
The chill of age has never 
touched me; I believe I am 
too happy to grow old. Per- 
>} haps this is the reason that 

my plece among the young 
people of the present generation is just as secure as it was among my own 
early cotemporaries; perhaps this is why strangers always comment upon the 
contrast which the color in my cheeks and the light in my eyes afford to the 
silvery sheen which has crept over the waves of hair which were once so dark. 

And all my happiness comes from my courtship. 

My husband is General Raleigh C.; he wears stars upon his shoulders, 
and is a hero, not only in my eyes, but in those of many others. Twenty 
years ago this was not the case; and yet, he is to me now no more and no 
less than he was then. Since the awful roar of cannon has ceased to reverbe- 
rate over the land, and the whole people no longer chant with Moses and 
Miriam, “The Lord is a man of war,” he has come back to me to rest; and 
but for reception committees and lion-hunting ladies, I think his and 
happiness would be complete. 

A handsome, merry girl was one evening in company gayly teasing him for 
particulars of some galiant action she had heard his staff officers describe, 
and was getting no possible satisfaction. 
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“ Was that the most trying situation in which you were ever placed, Gen- 
eral C.?” she asked at last. 

He hesitated for a moment. 

“No,” he replied, with an amused reservation if his tone that excited their 
curiosity instantly, “I have passed through much greater ordeals. I can re- 
member one occasion in my life when I was literally scared out of my senses, 


amd showed the white feather most famously.” 


They ‘eoked at him in rather blank silence, until the young lady inquired, 

“ When was ré.2” 

“ Ask Hortense, there; she ean tell you much better than I,” he answered, 
laughing. 

I confess that I too had glanced at hit in some astonishment ; but when I 
caught his eye as he referred to me, I saw instantly what he meant, and I am 
afraid I flushed up in a way hardly suitable in a woman of iiy-ege. 

“Tt is all nonsense ; don’t believe him,” I eried out. ‘ 

“And yet I defy you to deny it,” returned Raleigh, whom my indigra: nt 
earnestness amused intensely, and who had: no idea of giving up the way of 
escape he had gained from the incense which was fairly choking him. 

“ Tt is nonsense,” was all I could again protest, for what he had stated was 
so absurdly true that I had nothing else to say. 

“Tell us about it, do tell us about it, Mrs. C., won’t you?” was the 
genteel clamor around me from twenty yoices. 

“No, indeed,” I answered decisively, “ at least not now.” 

And seeing there was something behind what had been said, they had the 
good-breeding to let the subject drop. A little wh.le after, Raleigh said he 
thought we had better go; and I, glad to get away so unexpectedly early, 
acquiesced readily. 

The more I afterward thought about that little scene, the more it rankled. 

“T’ll try to write it all out,” I thought at last, “and the next time he 
says such a thing before any one whose opinion I value, I shall be prepared 
to carry his position by storm.” And this is the way in which I came to be 
telling you how my courtship began. 

Raleigh C. was not related to me, but we-were brought up more familiarly 
than many persons who are connected by close ties of blood. The original 
cause of this had been, that, if, I may so express it, we were all in the army. 
Hfs father and mine had fought and camped together fifty years ago. To be 
sure, papa resigned rather eafly in life, just before he married and came to 
live at the beautiful old country-seat which had belonged for generations to 
my mother’s family, and at which all my youth was passed. But that esprit 
de corps, that species of free-masonry, which so closely binds together the 
Regular Army, rather increased than diminished with years and his altered 
position. We were reared with strictly military principles, and tanght to re- 
gard any being who could write U. 8. A. after his name as truly a man and a 
brother. To stand by such faithfully, to aid and abet them against all out- 
siders, was, we were instructed, ‘the first claim upon our honor. Thus, by 
positigg, as well as by personal friendship, papa considered himself heredi- 
taril ponsible for Raleigh C., and certainly the son of his old comrade had 
as assured and honored a place at his fireside as his own offspring. Raleigh’s 
father had fallen in a skirmish with the Indians soon after his son’s birth, and 
his mother had died of grief and agitation at the shock ; so it was quite natu- 
ral that the boy early learned to look upon our house more in the light of 
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homé than any other spot on earth. There were but two of us children, Jim 
and myself; and even at that age Jim followed Raleigh about like a big dog, 
regarding him as the incarnation of ail that was brave and splendid. 

When the boys were old enough they both entered West Point. That 
they should go‘there if possible had always been regarded as such a fixed 
sequence to our antecedents, that no one dreamed of questioning it. I now 
saw much less of them than in our childish days: Jim had taken up a mania 
for travelling, and what time he might have spent at home was used in this 
way. As he insisted upon Raleigh’s going with him, they both drifted from 
their familiar places in our livé# and habits. In course of time they passed 
their examination, were brevetted second lieutenants and sent off to a frontier 
post. I have always secretly wondered how Jim ever learned enough to get 
through, but I suppose it was owing to Raleigh’s efforts, and his own special 
aptitude at mathematics; fpr I remember that in the days when we studied 
the multiplication table together, I regarded him with an arithmetical rever- 
ence, only equalled by the historical and etymological contempt in which I held 
him. They were at home fof a little while before they left this part of the 
country ; lrut_ the house was so filled with company, all was such gay confu- 
sion, and my duties as hostess so engrossing, that the visit made but a slight 
impression upon me. I had neither time nor opportunity to blend the man I 
now met with the boy I had known so familiarly. We still called each other 
“ Raleigh” and “ Hortense,” but this was almost os only evidence of our 
childish intimacy. aA 

The five ensuing years I spent as most young women pass this period of 
their existence. Our njhieseors was an old, wealthy and thickly settled 


“one; a collection of family residences whose occupants had known each other 


for generations back. They were not very brilliant, perhaps, but they were 
cultivated quite up to the orditlary standard; and even the stupid ones were 
ladies and gentlemen. We invited each other tovening parties, we went on 
pic-nics, we made up riding expeditions to all possible points, we danced and 
flirted, we married and gave in marriage. One Winter, papa, who liked very 
well to occasionally go ont into the cay world, carried me to Washington for 
several months, and two other seasons-we spent in New York. I think I 
may say; without much vanity, that I had my own share of admiration both 
at home and abroad. I was papa’s daughter, and joint heir with Jim to my 
stately home and the rest of my mother’s estate; and either circumstance 
would have gained me attention. Besides, I must confessy I think I was 
good-looking Wh those days. At Yeast, Jim is certainly a magnificent looking 
man, and I have always been thought strikingly like him; although he glories 
in his six feet and over, and I am rather below'medium height. For pure- 
blooded Americans we both had_a curiously Spanish effect. Jim’s great blaz- 
ing black eyes were glorious; and: I think mine must have had some beauty, 
for Raleigh sometimes tells me that even now they aré handsomer than those 
of any other woman he has ever seen. But I suppose he is hardly a fair 
judge. I only know that men called me hapdsome as well as haughty, and I 
think they were correct in both statements. 

I was willing enough to meet them upon a‘pleasant social footin liked 
to receive their admiration in a rather high ‘and mighty way and @@#® back 
entertainment and amusement. But the moment their homage grew at all 
serious, the instant they attempted to draw a step nearer, I would none of 
them on any terms. 
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The truth was I was watching and waiting for my hero to appear, whose 
slave and queen I was equally to become, as soon as I beheld him; and for 
ordinary mortals to even aspire to his place, was an insult and an imperti- 
nence to him, which I resented with all my heart. I think now, my ideal 
man was the incarnation of an archangel and a steam-engine combined ; of 
some highest ethereal essence conjoined to lowest material force. But such as 
he was I worshipped him in spirit, and waited for his revealing. 

A year or two before, I had taken the Carlyle-Emerson fever which was 
then passing as an epidemic over the land. Like most excitable young people, 
I not only had it very severely, but insisted upon giving it to every one 
around me. I could talk of nothing but “ earnestness,” “ energy,” “ force” 
and “ will.” I set up Napoleon, Cromwell and the Czars of Russia in my 
spiritual pantheon, and what surplus admiration I had I bestowed upon 
Attila, King of the Huns. 

Then, with that charming, logical consistency which distinguishes progres- 
sive young men and women who are given to @iring their ideas rather pre- 
maturely, I would preagh the gospel of labor, of what I was pleased tc term 
“the constructive’ against “ the destructive ;” would advocate peace socie- 
ties, and almost bring my father’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave by 
oracularly pronouncing war ‘a barbarism”—a professional soldier, “a mere 
manslaughtering machine ”—“ that to deliberately prepare a man to skilfully 
kill his fellow beings was the very worst use to which you could put human 
minds and bodies ”—and many other final deeisions, all having just sufficient 
truth to make them unutterably aggravating to an old gentleman, who did 
not possess this generation’s gift of tongues or dexterity at verbal defence. 
I took to writing German exercises, and of course ifimediately attempted the 
“Titan.” I admired “ reticence,” affecting it intermittently with bursts of 
talk ; in fact made myself a perfect nuisance, sometimes by silence and some- 
times by sound; and all with a faith and sincerity which were worthy of a 
better cause. 

As these pursuits and sentiments flourished best in the quietude of my own 
home, I had of late preferred remaining there to visiting any of the gay cities 
in Winter, or the springs in Summer; and it was there the Sammer of 1845 
found me. 

One morning I heard papa calling my name in rather an excited voice, just 
outside my door. I went out and found him standing with an open letter in 
his hand. Even at a distance I could recognize Jim’s scrawling, headlong 
penmanship. 

“They are coming home; they have both gotten furloughs,” was his de- 
lighted exclamation. 

“ Ah, indeed,” I replied, with interest ; but with a composed demonstra- 
tion of it which I am afraid disappointed Papa, who had evidently counted 
upon much sympathetic excitement. 

I was pleased, of course, to hear of their return; but the currents of our 
lives had been parted too long for me to be very vitally concerned in their 
movements, or to grow nervous over them, as papa had done. He went down 
stairs, gaving he thought he would go and examine the riding horses, as “ the 
boys Pe want them to be in order when they came; and I went quietly 


back to my usual occupations. 
About a month after, another letter was received, dated “ New York,” in 
which Jim stated that “as soon as they had rubbed off the backwoods a little” 
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(which I interpreted to mean buy new clothes) they would be with us, and 
fixed a day near the end of the week when they would probably arrive. 

The day came, and they with it. 

I had arranged everything with a degree of splendor which satisfied even 
papa’s idea of what was appropriate for their reception, and was dressing for 
dinner when I heard them drive up. I was nearly ready, and was fastening 
yellow jessamine in my black hair with, F flattered myself, considerable artis- 
tic effect, when Jim came dashing into my room in just his old impetuous 
way, and hugged and kissed me twenty times; making himself extremely 
agreeable by declaring that I had grown handsomer than ever. I told him I 
hoped he was as sincere in saying so as I was in returning the compliment. 

I waited until they had taken the dust off, and were all in the parlor, before 
I descended. 

As I came through the door, Raleigh, who sat near it, rose and put out his 
band. I took it, and looked quietly at him withwome curiosity. 

“ T am very glad to see you, Raleigh,” I said calmly, perhaps rather coolly, 
“but I scarcely think I should have known you.” 

“T should have known you anywhere,” he replied ; and then I took away 
my hand, and we went out to dinner. 

Perhaps I had better describe him as heimpressed me in that first moment 
of meeting, as I looked at him with indifferent, impartial eyes. 

I saw a rather small, slight man, without an extra ounce of flesh, with what 
there was of him all bone and sinew, with high delicate features, blue-gray 
eyes, pale, wavy, goldish-brown hair, and, what was unusual at that day even 
in the army, a flowing moustache and long-pointed beard. Perhaps it was 
this latter peculiarity which used to make Jim say that he-looked like one of 
Van Dyke’s pictures which had accidentally stepped out of its frame. For 
myself, I think my first impression was a faint recollection.of the young Eng- 
lish cavaliers who had gone down before my favorite CromMwel], and whom I 
had always professed to hold in supreme contempt. 

The effect of such a physique, and of a manner so simple and undemonstra- 
tive that in my own mind I instantly and sternly denominated it “ lazy,” upon 
a young person who spent her leisure hours in declaring that life was real, life 
was earnest, and urging other people to act, act in the living present, may 
easily be imagined. The evening was certainly extremely pleasant ; but when 
I came to think him over before I went to sleep, I settled it to my own satis- 
faction that Raleigh was “ very well in his own way,” but that evidently his 
thoughts were not as my thoughts, nor his ways as my ways. 

The whole neighborhood had @hared our anxiety for the coming of our offi- 
cers. The very day after their arrival the young men of the surrounding 
country seats came riding over to welcome them and invite them to all sorts 
of festivities. 

Then began a succession of gayeties. We went over our whole programme 
of amusements, only with tenfold frequency and brilliancy. Jim and Raleigh 
were féted and caressed like small heroes, and were quite young enough to en- 
joy their position extremely. I told them they had carried away half the 
ladies’ ‘hearts in the neighborhood, and used to inquire every night for a fresh 
list of their conquests. 

In spite of Raleigh’s “laziness” he was the life of all our parties. He 
always seemed in the highest spirits, ready at any momes@ to danee, ride, walk, 
or flirt—anything the occasion might suggest. He kept us laughing from 
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morning until night with fun and nonsense, and what at least served the 
purpose of wit. He never made sarcastic criticisms, and yet his comments 
upon people were at once so droll and so true that even papa surrendered and 
laughed at his own favorites. In this way he often made our ride home after 
a party the most amusing portion of the evening. 

But the pleasantest times were the mornings at home. Papa always held 
his “ ancient solitary reign” in the library ; but I had a little snuggery of my 
own which opened off on one of the porches, and which was the plainest and 
cheeriest room in the house. Here I used to read and write, and settle my 
housekeeping affairs ; and here Jim and Raleigh liked to come and lie on the 
cool linen lounges and smoke and talk. To tease each other in every conceiv- 
able way seemed the aim of their lives, and even I came in for my share. I 
occasionally attempted a German exercise, as I had been in the habit of writ- 
ing them at this hour; and that was the signai for a regular game to com- 
mence between the two. Whatever I dared take my hand from, whether ink- 
stand, paper, or book, disappeared instantly, and‘if, after much entreaty, I suc- 
eeeded in regaining it, it was only to find myself equally incompetent to pro- 
ceed from the loss of some other article. If, at last, I secured everything, they 
would start a mysterious conversation upon some point about which they 
knew I was curious, to which I cll not help listening, let me try as I would. 


Raleigh defen ‘ed this conduct upon two grounds—first, that the exercises pre- 


vented me from entertaining my guests properly ; and, second, that I invaria- 
bly inked my fingers to a very unbecoming extent. I thought it all extremely 
foolish, but they seemed to think it extremely funny, and, to be sure, we all 


laughed enough over it. 

Sometimes I gave them dancing lessons, and attempted to take a slight 
“ backwoodsness” out of their waltzing. Jim would whistle while Raleigh 
and I went round the room, and then they would change places. As I inter- 
spersed the exercises with critical remarks of extreme candor, their improve- 
ment was marked and rapid. 

We found these morning hours so delightful that often when Jim caught 
sight of a carriage approaching he would insist upon burdening his own con- 
science and that of the servant by making the man declare that we were not 
at home. 

The days passed so swiftly and merrily that I quite forget to think about 
my ideal man, though when the subject of heroes came up, I still asserted my 
old theory strongly. 

I had come down one morning to give them an early breakfast before they 
started to join a party of young gentlemen ypon some exclusively masculine 
expedition. I found Jim standing by himself in the dining-room, waiting for 
my appearance and that of the coffee. 

“ Where is Raleigh?” I asked. 

“ He is not going.” 

“Why, is he sick?” I inquired. 

“No,” Jim answered, “he said he would rather stay where he was, as he 
preferred sleeping to riding.” 

I raised my eyebrows slightly, and made some remark about “ weak men.” 

My loyal-hearted brother fired up instantly. 

“{ don’t know what you mean by applying such a term to Raleigh,” he re- 
torted, energetically.» “I wish you had seen him knock down a man twice 
his own size, He is as strong as any of us,” the generous young giant pro- 
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tested, “ only he has not the inconvenience of carrying his strength around 
with him all the time; it comes to him in concentrated bursts just when he 
needs it.” ; 

“ But what I mean is, that he has no strength of will,” I explained, changing 
the ground of attack. 

Jim looked at me for a minute. 

“ You had better tell that to the men he has-been commanding, and see 
what they -ay to it. Why, Hortense, he comes nearer being a hero than any 
man I have ever known.” 

“Oh, Jim!” I exclaimed, in a positively shocked tone. 

“ Well, it will come out one of these days, and then you will be forced to 
acknowledge it.” 

“ But he is small,” I ventured to expostulate, “and then, Jim,” I added, 
driven to produce my real reason, “ he has such wavy, light hair.” 

Poor Jim gazed at me for a moment or two in a sort of aggravated despair. 

“ Hortense,” he broke out at last, “I really thought you had some sense. 
So no man can ever be a hero unless he looks as though he were made of cast- 
iron. I suppvse, though, women never recognize a real man when they see 
him.” 

I have since come to think that there is an unfortunate degree of general 
truth in this statement. 

“But with you,” he went on, “it is all the effect of that confounded Ger- 
man, and Carlyle and company. Upon my word,” he exclaimed, “if I ever 
find myse f getting fond of a girl, I shall instantly ask her one question— 
‘have you ever read Sartor Resartus?’ and if she says ‘yes,’ I shall leave 
her on the spot.” 

I may here state that Jim has displayed an unusual practical consistency 
with his own principtes ; for his wife is the prettiest, merriest little “ goose” 
that ever cau ht a man’s heart by the brightness of her ¢yes, and held it by 
the bri_htness of her disposition ; and not very long ago she confided to me, 
that for years she was undetermined in her mind whether Sartor Resarfus was 
an eminent foreigner, or the dreadful botanical name of some familiar plant. 

Knowing my brother's disgust at my hobbies, I seldom rode them in his 
presence, but sometimes the temptation was too great. 

We all went one evening to sit with papa in the library. A volume of 
Goethe happened to be lying on the table. It was enough. For a full half 
hour I harangued steadily upon my old watchwords. Papa was reading, and 
was too accustomed to the infliction to care. Raleigh listened in his courteous 
way ; and, having a perfect sense of humor, was highly entertained by my 
heroics. Poor Jim endured it meekly for a long while, but all at once his 
patience gave way. 

“Oh, d ‘earnestness !’” that martyr suddenly exclaimed. 

Papa laid down his book in stately horror. To swear before a woman was 
in his eyes the unpardonable sin. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I am sure,” said Jim, blushing up to the roots of 
hjs hair, “and Hortense won’t mind it,” he added; and he gave me a little 
pat on the cheek as he got; up and went out of the room. 

I said “ oh, no,” but I did mind it very much; and as my face was un- 
comfortably flushed, I did not care to look up, but sat drawing little profiles 
upon the cover of a magazine. ; 

Papa took up his book again, and Raleigh silently turned over the leaves 
of the Goethe for some time. 
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“ Suppose you let me read to you, Hortense,” he said presently, as some of 
the striking sentences caught his eye ; “it won’t disturb your father more than 
talking.” 

“No,” I answered slowly, but rather sorely, “I would not have you bore 
yourself to that extent. I know, of course, that you feel just as Jim does, 
though you are decidediy more courteous about i.” 

Raleigh laughed quietly. 

“ You will not think ti.at when I show you what a place I have given one 
of the precepts of your prophet.” 

He took out of his breast-pocket a minute volume, and, opening it, handed 
it to me. It was a tiny New Testament, and across its final fly-leaf were 
written the words—“ Do the duty which lies next you.” 

I looked up readily enough now, in quite as much surprise as pleasure ; for 
Raleigh always seemed so entirely gay and careless, so thoroughly what is 
termed “a man of the world,” that I had never thought of him in connection 
with a religious idea. 

“T have never seen any other saying worthy to be added to that book, but 
I think that single sentence covers the whole ground of practical religion,” 
he went on, speaking as simply and naturally as he would have done upon 
any other subject. 

I did not know then, that not only upon that frail leaf, but across his whole 
life and nature, he had inscribed that great precept ; but I think my real com- 
prehension of him dated from that moment. 

When Jim came back an hour aftér, he found us in the pleasantest humor 
possible ; and upon Raleigh’s suggestion, papa and all of us played a game 
of whist, as-a sort of general pipe of peace. 

The happy days glided away so unconsciously, that it was with an absolute 
shock we woke up to the fact that their furloughs had run out and they must 
go. It seemed impossible that it should be so, and yet so it was. 

Even their last day came. 

I would not think how dismal it would be after their departure ; but, still, 
I was generally low-spirited and uncomfortable. I went into my little sitting 
room ; and, finding no one there, sat down to a German exercise to fill up 
the time. 

Presently Raleigh came in. 

I expected a skirmish to begin. But he simply took a seat by the table and 
commenced playing with the paper-cutter. Even when I had finished, and 
held up my inky fingers in defiance, he laughed slightly, but did not take up 
the challenge. 

“ Where is Jim?” I asked. 

“In the parlor. Young Davenport is there. Of course he came to see you, 
though he had not the courage to ask for you.” 

“Young Davenport” was a good-natured, handsome country gentleman, 
somewhat of Jim’s style, who was popularly supposed to have long worshipped 
me from afar. 

“Then I shall not trouble myself to go in,” I replied indifferently, “ Jim 
can take care of him very well.” 

“ Hortense,” said Raleigh, suddenly, after a moment’s pause, “have you 
any idea of ever marrying that man?” 

“ Marrying him!” I echoed in astonishment, and in some scorn, “ why, what 
put such a possibility into your mind?” 
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“ Only that I think he loves you very deeply.” 

“Oh, no,” I answered rather carelessly. “ He likes me very well, I suppose; 
but if he had cared as much as you seem to think, he would certainly have 
told me so long before this.” 

“There is just where you are mistaken,” he exclaimed quickly, with a sort 
of nervous energy which surprised me. “ When a person really loves another, 
they are always, in a certain sense, afraid of them. It must be easy enough 
to address a woman when you are quite cool, and haven’t a very great respect 
for her; but when you are ready to bow down soul and body before her, it is 
a very different affair.” 

“¢The man that hath a tongue I say is no man, 
If with that tongue he cannot win a woman,’” 
I quoted rather contemptuously. 

“That depends -entirely upon who the woman is,” he answered, with the 
same unwonted seriousness and earnestness of manner. “I don’t believe any 
true lover ever held such a sentiment. I have always thought Randolph’s 
words were the fittest expression of his real feeling : 

‘I touch her as my beads—with devout care, 
And go unto my courtship as my prayer.’ 
When a man truly loves a woman, he gives her all that is highest in his nature; 
his reverence for her is such that his religion and his love blend in one, his 
courtship and his prayer seem the same.” 

He hesitated a moment, and I thought was going on to say more; but Jim 
came in just then, and Raleigh got up and went to the window, and stood 
looking out for a little while. 

In the afternoon we went out to take the last of our many rides together. 
We were coming along the road toward home, when Raleigh’s horse, which 
was very wild, shied violently. He turned him deliberately, and rode him 
straight at the object which had frightened him. 

“Ts that the way you treat yourself, as well as your horse?” I called to 
him as he rejoined us. “If you are afraid of anything, do you strengthen 
your courage by advancing right upon it?” 

He looked round at me rather oddly. 

“ Tt is the way in which I ought to treat myself,” he answered, and did not 
speak again until we reached home. But as we never talked unless we cared 
to, I scarcely noticed his silence. 

After tea, Raleigh told Jim that he ought at least to go over to the adjoining 
country seat and say “ good-by” to one of the ladies with whom he had been 
flirting so desperately ; and that young person obeyed, nothing loath. 

We saw him off, and then went back into the parlor, and both sat down by 
one of the windows. We were rather quiet, for neither felt much like talk- 
ing. _ I was growing forlorn already at the prospect which lay before me after 
their departure, and wondering when Raleigh would come back. For I felt 
sure he would do so; even then I had a sort of consciousness that he belonged 
to me, though that I equally belonged to him was a perception at which I 
had not yet arrived. 

As for Raleigh, he confessed to me long after, that he sat there vainly 
striving to govern his own nerves as he had done those of his horse in the 
afternoon, and to put them through an equal ordeal. He had determined to 
tell me then and there that he loved me, and yet it seemed utterly impossible 
todo so. He was thinking, as men invariably do in such cases, how much 
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easier it would be for him to speak under any other possible circumstances ; 
if we had been out under the trees instead of in the parlor, or if he had been 
sitting beside, instead of before me. 

A slight breeze presently sprang up and came freshly through the window. 

“It is rather cool,” I suggested, stirring a little as I felt it. 

Raleigh rose, and leaning over me, drew a shawl, which had been hanging 
over the back of my chair, around my shoulders. 

“Thank you,” I said, “ you are very kind.” 

“¢T touch her as my beads—with devout care, 
And go unto my courtship as my prayer.’” 

He scarcely more than whispered the words, but I heard and understood 
them perfectly. 

The shock of my thorough comprehension was such that I involuntarily 
recoiled ; with the intense sensitiveness of a proud woman whose nerves had 
never been hardened through long practice in such scenes, I shrank back and 
looked up at him with a face in which agitation was much more strongly 
marked than any tenderer sentiment. 

Had he known women better, this would have stimulated rather than 
daunted him. 

If he had had the courage to press his suit warmly and bravely, I think my 
unconscious love for him would have awakened then and answered to his call ; 
if he had manfully claimed my love as his right through the power of his 
own, I believe I should then have recognized the truth and acknowledged it. 

But (as he afterward always declared) he turned coward utterly and com- 
pletely. For the first and last time in his life all his strength and courage 
deserted him just when he needed them most. He turned suddenly and 
walked hurriedly out of the room. 

The next morning he bade us a quiet but, as far as I. was concerned, rather 
nervous farewell; and he and Jim rode away. 

The weeks that followed their departure seemed each one interminable. The 
house felt inexpressibly large and lonely, and I wandered about it as though 
I were lost. The sunshine seemed to have deserted my pleasant little room, 
and its blank dreariness oppressed me so that I permanently emigrated to 
papa in the library. Everything and every one bored me, and added to my 
weariness of mind and body. The companionship of my old acquaintances 
and neighbors, which I used to find pleasant enough, now only accentuated 
my feeling of solitude. Both my appetite and my power of sleeping failed; 
and when papa asked me what the matter was, I said I was sick, as indeed I 
was. Papa said my eyes had grown so large they made him nervous, and in- 
sisted that I should see’ a physician. When the doctor came he pronounced 
me suffering from a low intermittent fever, caught probably from riding too 
much in the night air late in the season. Consequently for a month or two I 
took various medicines of complicated names and natures; but as these, in 
the doctor’s words, “failed to produce quite the desired effect,” he advised 
papa to try change of air and scene. My good-natured father proposed 
straightway that we should go to Washington to spend the Winter, and I 
agreed readily. 

We often heard from Jim, and through him, of Raleigh. They were sta- 
tioned at one of the Southern frontier posts; and, if Jim was to be believed, 
regretted their “exile,” as he called it, quite as much as I did their absence. 
Knowing that he was a miserable correspondent, I should have been surprised 
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at the frequency and regularity of my brother's letters, if I had not suspected 
who kept him up to the mark. I wrote long, full answers, which, after we 
came to Washington and began to lead a varied and rather exciting life, I 
hope entertained him. 

I grew much stronger and brighter, and enjoyed myself not a little. 

But my pleasure was nothing to papa’s. The Mexican war was then just 
looming in the distance, and its pros and cons were the only subjects of dis- 
cussion. Papa threw himself into it with his whole soul. He grew more in- 
tensely military than ever; he sketched out campaigns of such brilliancy of 
plan and marvellous ease of execution (‘“ with proper officers, sir, with proper 
officers”) that as you listened you could not help having a delightful feeling 
that the whole Mexican people might be swept off into the Pacific Ocean with 
one wave of the Star-Spangled Banner; and that it was rather good in us not 
to proceed to thus annihilate them immediately. I cannot say that the Secre- 
tary of War has ever struck me as a very enviable being; but while papa re- 
mained at the capital that functionary had my sincere sympathy. He was 
for such instant and overwhelming action that I told him his only prototype 
was Moloch; and to see me get up in the middle of the floor and deliver, 
“ My sentence is for open war,” etc., in the character of my respected parent 
was the never-failing amusement of himself afd his friends. 

Thinking of Jim and Raleigh, I confess 1 was mean-spirited enough to vote 
for peace at any price. Papa made invidious comparisons between myself and 
the Roman matrons and other equally disagreeable characters in history; but 
I told him that, as I would rather resemble any other known beings, his sar- 
casm was entirely wasted upon me. 

At last war came, and with it victories over which I was as patriotically ju- 
bilant as he; but when Jim sent word that he and Raleigh had orders to join 
General Taylor immediately, my previous frame of mind came back very 
forcibly. 

Jim wrote as often as he could, but communication was necessarily irregu- 
lar, and I was always sure between each letter that they had both been assas- 
sinated or shot in battle through the head or heart. Then we saw their names 
mentioned in the public papers for gallant conduct and special bravery; and 
neither papa nor I could eat for days after from the nervous excitement of our 
pride and pleasure. 

They were part of the army which was withdrawn to go with General Scott 
to Vera Cruz; and there Jim fell ill, and Raleigh nursed him, as Jim said, 
“like a woman.” Then came Cerro Gordo, where Raleigh won fame and pro- 
motion, and a slight flesh wound beside. 

“ Of course he behaved like the hero I always told you he was,” Jim wrote, 
“but it’s what he does for us all every day that I wish you could see, Hor- 
tense; how he treats our poor sick fellows, how he always laughs and keeps 
the well ones’ spirits and courage up through these broiling, sickening marches, 
no matter how worn out he is himself.” 

For some time after this we heard nothing and imagined everything. Then 
a letter arrived telling us that Raleigh had been lying for weeks at death’s 
door, with fever ; and that he was now but slowly advancing through a weary 
convalescence, though he insisted upon accompanying his regiment. 

“ But through it all,” Jim said, “ even when he and all of us thought he 
was dying, he was just as brave, and unselfish, and cheerful as he always is— 
and there’s no saying any more than that.” 
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To this day I could never bring myself to speak to Jim about this letter ; 
but I have always had a conviction that he cried over it when he wrote it, as 
I did when I read it. 

I suppose all Americans rejoiced when peace was proclaimed ; but I used to 
think none of them could be so happy as I when the war was over, and we 
were daily expecting Raleigh and Jim home. 

At last a joyful evening came when papa and I stood on the piazza and 
watched them drive up and get out of the carriage. No one spoke, because 
no one could trust themselves to do so. I think we were all glad that the 
twilight had begun to gather. Papa took Jim in his arms and deliberately 
hugged him, and then Jim did the same to me. Raleigh only held my hand 
for a moment, but it was enough ; the meaning of that close clasp was not to 
be mistaken. 

By the time we assembled around the tea-table, Jim and papa had found 
their voices; and the former told us about their journey back, and charmed 
his father with particulars of his brother officers. As they sat in the bright 
light of the candles I could see that although both were bronzed by the sun, and 
Jim had also mounted a famous moustache, they wore very much their old 
familiar appearance. 

After tea we went into the parlor, and I sat down on one end of the sofa near 
the window, while Raleigh occupied the otherextremity. Jim walked up and 
down the floor, talking volubly ; and his delighted parent put his hand on his 
shoulder and acconipanied him in his promenade. But presently papa took 
him off to the library, I strongly suspected, for the purpose of giving him 
another hug, which he was rather ashamed to do in apparently cold blood 
and in public. 

Left by ourselves, I began to talk nervously ; but as Raleigh made no effort 
to carry on the conversation, it died out. We were almost upon the spot where 
we had had our last evening interview, and each knew that the other was vivid- 
ly remembering that occasion. The stillness grew physically oppressive. I felt 
what must be coming, and though it was such happiness to know it, a des- 
perate desire possessed me to put it off. Instead of sitting back in rather a 
stately attitude, if I had followed my almost irresistible impulse, I should have 
put my head upon the pillow and had a good cry. 

Presently Raleigh’s voice, low and unsteady, stirred the silence, speaking 
the thought and memory which was in both our minds. 

“¢T touch her as my beads—with devout care, 
And go unto my courtship as my prayer.’” 

In another moment he was close at my side and had taken the hand next 
him. 

“ Hortense, darling, my prayer and my courtship are one now, as they have 
always been—but what is their answer to be?” 

I could bear it no longer. I put my face down on my hands and cried my 
very heart out. But Raleigh understood me, for his arms were close about 
me, and he was trying to kiss away the tears which were happier than smiles. 
Anne M. Crane. 
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HEY rose in beauty on the plains 
Through which my childhood danced in glee, 
When roses wreathed my idle chains, 
And holy angels talked with me. 


They rose sublime on mountain heights 
Whereto my ardent youth aspired, 
Through silver days and golden nights— 
Ere yet my heart grew dull and tired. 


Their stately towers were all aflame 
With rosy hues of morning light— 
For hope and love and power and fame 

Burned on their peaks and made them bright. 


Now, brown and level fields expand 
Around me, as I hold my way 
Through barren hills on either hand, 
And under skies of sober gray. 


No radiant towers in distance rise 

On soaring mountains strong and glad, 
No gorgeoys banners flaunt the skies— 
. But all the scene is calm and sad. 


Yet, here and there, along the plain 
A flower lights up the fading grass, 
And whispering wind and rustling rain 
Make gentle music as I pass. 


And now and then a happy face, 

And now and then a happy thought, 
Give to the scene a solemn grace, 

The sweeter that it comes unsought. 





And, looking past all earthly ill, 
I know there comes an hour of rest— 
In a dark palace, lowly, still, 
Where every man ’s a welcome guest. 
Wiiuram Winter. 
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HERE is a certain impressive sublimity in the opening scene in the old 
Greek tragedy of Prometheus. That demi-god, having impiously 
enatched fire from heaven to kindle life in the bosom of the clay man he had 
made, is depicted as being chained to his rock, and though his spirit is un- 
broken, the ejaculations of pity from the surrounding chorus mingle with the 
rude remarks of the ignoble creatures that are riveting the chains and that 
understand neither the person they torture nor the import of the work they 
do. The sublimity of the scene and its sadness likewise, apart from its fur- 
nishing an early and ante-Christian spectacle of a noble nature doomed to 
perpetual immolation for love toward humanity, lies in the lesson it teaches 
of the subjection of immaterial to material forces. For this we all grieve con- 
tinually—that muscle outstands brain, that iron and rock are stronger than 
flesh and blood, that the insensible powers of material nature against which it 
is our work to beat all our lives, finally outwear us, and because they neither 
suffer nor enjoy, ‘overcome us who do. The occasions are very rare that “make 
the infant’s sinews strong as steel.” The strength in resisting, which the Ro- 
mans called robur, finally overcomes that of attacking, which they called vis, 
and moderns popularize into “vim.” It is doubtful whether Hannibal really 
did accomplish much upon the rocks of the Alps with his fires and vinegar ; 
but whatever he did, the rocks remained—and if in fragments, they cared noth- 
ing, still remaining as obstinate facts—while the fire and the vinegar spent 
themselves long ago and vanished. . 

In the tragedy, Strength and Force are represented as dragging Prometheus 
to the rock and holding him there. Probably the idea of showing the final 
domination of brute material force over human, was not designed in the play ; 
but two things were designed—even if we throw out the idea of sacrifice— 
and those were, to show the vitality of Prometheus, which required such 
enormous strength for its subjugation, and to project in a blaze of perpetual 
light the utter failure of mere animal force in contest with intellectual. For, 
to us plainly, and inferentially to the Greeks, to whom the tragedy was orally 
published, the victory really lay with Prometheus; he was never so much 
Prometheus as then. Though bound, his chains fell off and his torturers fell 
out of sight, to the spectators, and with them all the shame and defeat rested 
upon the Olympian tyrant, whom they respected less than the heedless vul- 
ture itself. 

But the tragedy would have been more human-like, although less dignified, 
if Weakness instead of Strength and Force had been seen holding Prometheus 
to the rock. Or, to paraphrase it for application to our daily life, Work drags 
us all to our rock of suffering, and Weakness 1s the chain that holds us there ; 
the more complete that weakness is, the stronger it is, and the stronger its 
hold upon us. Our own feebleness nets the path of our lives with limitations, 
as if we walked to the scaffold between lines of halberdiers. Push as we will 
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toward the swmmum bomwn of our lives, whatever that may be, it is forbid- 
den to jump a single day ; each single day presents itself with its own demand 
upon our strength, and, since we do continually get in arrears, the account 
lengthens, until, as the expressive phrase goes, we pay the debt of Nature, 
giving up ourselves to satisfy the hungry past days, and the sponge is drawn 
once for all over the whole account. See what a proportion daily exactions 
bear to the sum total of life. Taking life at its longest—from twenty to 
seventy—we have to deduct one-third for the single item of sleep, and if we 
take but six hours per diem for eating, the corpus curare, and for recreation, 
there are left but a fraction over one thousand solid weeks, or twenty years 
and two months, as the maximum of working time that the longest and 
healthiest life permits. And since not one of us had such a happy conjunctioa 
of the planets at his birth that he is without some flaw in mind or body, or 
both, this sum total is merciless!y crawn upon by disease, by innumerable 
delays, by corrosives of practical life, by weariness of nature which sleep fails 
to restore, even if we are not proved to be among the wicked by not living 
out half our days. 

It is quite true that pursuit is enchanting, that anticipation is sweeter than 
possession. Said one philosopher, “ If I could catch Truth, I would open my 
hand and let it go, that I might again pursue it.” And yet this is quite rec- 
oncilable with what appears to be the fact; that the one universal weariness 
of humanity is weariness of weariness; the one aim of work, to work out 
of work; the one desire, the realization of rest. There have been men who 
read Euclid at breakfast, as we dip into the morning paper, and amused them- 
selves with the Philosophy of the Unconditioned for recreation when they 
were tired; and there was an old minister, in former times, who used to 
sweeten his mouth with a piece of Calvin before he went to sleep; yet even 
with them the intima vis that supplied their will may have unconsciously been 
a longing for rest. We hurry across the desert all the faster as our fatigue 
increases ; but it is to reach the water we seem to see in the distant oasis. 
The Indian's hunting-ground in the future was to yield him rest upon his 
horse, and squaws were to wait upon him. Mahomet promised eternal rest 
after a life of battle, and trains of houris to anticipate every wish. And rest 
is the central idea of the heaven of revelation ; yet very few of us are satisfied 
even with feeling certain of that. Good Americans, when they die, go to 
Paris, where they lead an eternal round of shopping, and never wear the same 
dress twice. “ How can you be so idle?” said a man to another who lived 
upon his money. “ But what are you working for,” was the retort, “ except 
to secure the very idleness I now enjoy?” Upon just one thing are man- 
kind agreed ; that in the mass nobody works any more than he is obliged to, 
and that in the individual case each man will do as little as he can rub along 
with. Vice is only laziness, and law-breaking an attempt to dodge the law 
of labor. The most unwelcome fact that meets each man, is the necessity of 
work ; and whether he spends his life in trying to walk around this fact, or 
makes one headlong rush to walk over it, he equally wants to get rid of it in 
either case. Socialistic communities are only an attempt to evolve something 
from nothing, and to overcome the invincible fact that, not even for the noblest 
intellects, the most shrinking and sensitive souls, or the most incapable bodies, 
will the earth give over her sterility without labor. 

The most remarkable thing about work, however, is its involuntariness. A 
few rare cases have been known of men who could check the beating of their 
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own hearts and simulate death; but, by rule, a man’s internal vital machinery 
is shut away from his curious or restless meddling, and, unles he breaks it 
down, he can only remotely affect it—he cannot govern it. The law of inertia 
is as much mental as physical ; at times, all the wheels of being are slow, re- 
sisting the impulses of will, and at other times, the brain grows dizzy with 
their rapid whirl. An exceedingly picturesque paszage in the “ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-table” illustrates this : 


“ Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The Angel of Life winds them up once for all, 
then closes the case and gives the key into the hand of the Angel of the Resurrection. 
Tic-tac! tic-tac! go the wheels of thought; our will cannot stop them; they cannot 
stop themselves; sleep cannot still them; madness only makes them go faster; death 
alone can break into the case, and, seizing the ever-swinging pendulum we call the 
heart, silence at last the clicking of the terrible escapement we have carried so long be- 
neath our wrinkled foreheads. If we could only get at them, as we lie on our pillows 
and count the dead beats of thought after thought and image after image, jarring through 
the over-tried organ! Will nobody block those wheels, uncouple that pinion, cut the 
string that holds those weights, blow up the infernal machine with gunpowder? What 
@ passion comes over us sometimes for silence and rest! that this dreadful mechanism, 
unwinding the endless tapestry of time, embroidered with spectral figures of life and 
death, could have but one brief holiday !” 


It is plausib.e, at least, to suggest that ali this may p rhaps have a bearing 
upon the fact that immortality has been denied only by modern and cultivated 
races; never by barbarous ones. The Germany which Tacitus describes had a 
firmer faith in a future state than the Rome for which Cicero wrote. And for 
the reason that, with a barbarous people, the brain is chiefly cerebellum, never 
working on its own line, independent of the body, of which it is servant rather 
than master; never drags the body into work or is dragged by it into the val- 
ley of wrestling fatigue ; has never its own ills or satisfactions ; is never am- 
bitious, and knows not its own powers; is not conscious of itself as a distinct 
entity ; walks, enjoys, suffers, rests, breathes, with the body, without discord ; 
and because its being is thus parallel with the body’s, and existence itself, un- 
der few and not complex conditions, is joy, never dreams of the possibility of 
anend. The reverse of this is true only among refined peoples. When the 
brain is master, compelling all things to its own service, but in turn smitten 
in revenge by the macerated body ; when its line of life and bent of work di- 
verge from the body’s and that becomes an impediment; when neither regards 
the other’s needs and both are at cross purposes, then doubt is born and prob- 
lems spring up, and sleep cannot restore, and decay outruns rest. Islamism 
had not so rigid a fatalism as an overworked brain unconsciously takes in. 
Lay upon men the habit of work which reverses even rest and brings up its 
wrong side, fatigue, and they seem to be moving in a ceaseless round, obedi- 
ently to an inner necessity; they readily come to counting themselves self- 
moving machines. The secret impulse is not external, it is within; precisely 
as if they had indeed been wound up and set running for a term of years. 
And it is when this is most felt and pursuit has changed from pleasure into a 
staggering chase, that this passage, every word of which is vital, becomes real : 


“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness unto God, 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call.” 
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Or it may be because the round is ceaseless and dizzy, and the pursuit seem- 
ingly without an object; because existence seems the term of labor and un- 
consciousness the only rest, that some take belief in that rest. France may 
have been infidel from other reasons; but when the Girondists watched to- 
gether through their last night, might it not have been their lesson of life that 
made nearly all of them except Vergniaud declare death an eternal sleep? 
May it not be that, sick of the unreasoning fury of the Revolution, which 
sought to overthrow everything and had nothing ready to replace that it 
destroyed, they thought there must be an end of toil, which could only be 
unconsciousness, and so looked at the edge of the waiting knife as the edge 
over which they were to take a last plunge and know nothing more ? 

The century is at fault in being in a great hurry, as if it were impatient at 
being the last one in a decade, The same impatience is the much talked of 
characteristic fault of the American people. We positively will not accept 
gracefully the limitations of material things. We want to turn resistance 
into motion, and make vessels go by the inertia of water; to turn yielding 
into resistance and so fly ; to make fire of water; to get at the inmost sub- 
stance of matter. We enter upon a fierce warfare with the material universe, 
attacking it with our bare fingers. Where England carries a railroad track 
around a mountain, Americans drive over it or through it; and we deal in 
like manner with the limitations in our own weakness. The most restless 
people in the world, our restlessness is not a whit like that of the Jews, who 
are typified by Salathiel ; it is not the working out of a curse, but is dissatis- 
faction with what exists, and seeking after a result. We are as lazy as any- 
body ; only our climate, our country, and our position in events will not suf- 
fer us to idle. There is work to be done. The oldest country on the globe 
has to be cleared up and restored to a habitable condition. We do not work 
chiefly for the love of work, but because the nation has its work to do, and 
the individual his. Each man’s stint is to get rich and retire to enjoy riches; 
before he is thirty, because he wants all the rest of life for ease; by work, 
because his seeking finds no shorter cut ; by hard and furious work, because 
he hates work and will gain rest all the sooner. He tramples on weariness, 
because he is weary of-it; dashes at work, that his impetus may drive him 
over it; rushes through fire and water, that he may leave them behind. As 
a people, we fight our weakness, as a child kicks the door, instead of grace- 
fully accepting it. Our stomachs we abuse, because they shame our pride by 
hourly rebuking it and because so much of our labor is wasted in satisfying 
their importunity ; and in the city we have established public whipping- 
places, called restaurants, to which we go, at least once a day, to have our 
stomachs flogged into submissiveness. To get at the sum total of what 
we shall accomplish—the unknown z of our lives—we take the product 
of our activity and our years, thus: ay==z, forgetting that the element of 
fatigue must be considered and that the equation rightfully reads thus: 
(a—f)y=zx. This we hate and fume at, refusing to recognize our weakness, 
because it adds so much to the burden of our work. As a people, we ignore 
rest and have no leisure. Instead of blessing the inventor of sleep, we would 
sooner bless him who should remove the necessity for it and thus add a third 
to our lives. Failing that, we are horses which the spur drives, not the oats 
waiting in the crib. We all bend forward. Our sleep is a grudge, a sop to 
nature. Our life is all stimulus. Our atmosphere is oxygen. 

We have a pleasant saying that the devil gets the hindmost. Unhappily, 
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however, he quite as likely gets the foremost. In a crowd, some will be tram- 
pled down, and all will be bruised. The faculty of contemplation seems al- 
most gone, and in its stead we must see through everything in just three 
glances, one each for its length, breadth, and thickness. The life of the patri- 
archs, sitting at the doors of their tents, and growing old as the trees grow, 
living long because living slowly ; the life of the ruder nations, who reckoned 
time by eclipses and had no impatience with their days; the old Rome, which 
could inspire such an anachronistic romance as the “ Marble Faun ;” races that, 
in tropical climes, do nothing but use the food by which prodigal Nature an- 
ticipates their wants; simple people who, nowadays, live and die in one vil- 
lage, or are born within sound of Niagara but pass away without seeing the 
fall; or such a one as Thoreau, finding all his world in running brooks and 
tangled wilds—how very remote these all seem from our whirling life, our 
implacable days! Life, we know, is a race, and we crown the victors, know- 
_ing that many have dropped by the way; but if it is v@ vietis, is it not ve 
victoribus too? Consider. Many fell and were trampled out of sight in the 
beginning ; look rather at those who come out foremost. Through what shad- 
ows have hey passed, that they come out such wan faces? They have per- 
ished by the wayside. Ease in work fell soon after the stat; enthusiasm 
slipped to one side; concord of brain and body gave way next; calmness and 
leisure escaped and there was no time to stop and regain them; grace was 
bruised and hardened into stony shape; the sense of beauty grew a coarse 
* mockery; self-control fell off and blind work snatched its place ; hope slipped 
them at the last. Where are they who entered the lists, and what are these 
that come out? They reach the shore in name and ghost only; their selves 
have sunk just in sight of it. O Dolorosus, who complain of having time but 
no leisure; of no rélief in changing physicians; of dyspepsia, of joylessness, 
_ of finding everything stale, flat, and unprofitable, do you recognize yourself? 
Your own nature is all the physician you want. Will you use life, or shall 
life use you? At thirty, you may find yourse'f a rch man, but will you cer- 
tainly find yourself then at all? You will have won music, and painting, and 
nightingale’s tongues by the million; but you take the risk of having closed 
your senses, Your work fairly over, for the rest you promise yourself you 
will have only the same man that the hour of release ‘rom work finds you; 
there is no fountain of youth except in Spain, where you are too utilitarian to 
seek it. The elasticity you possess is your most dangerous gift. It will lead 
you on until it only remains to you; then if it snaps — which is its treacher- 
ous nature—where are you, Dolorosus? You had better have been the hind- 
most, for your victory is your vanquishing, your success your utter defeat. 

Jutius WILcox. 
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OME years ago there came here a sharp, saucy little French youth of good 
connections, and with good letters. He railed and rambled all over the 
land, saw the war and the seat of government, and the modern Athens and 
our own uppertendom of Gotham ; and about all he wrote largely and freely, 
for a well-known review in his own country. And when he came among 
uppertendom he was seized with a sudden desire to play Jenkins or Sewer 
correspondent, and incontinently did so, and let himself down very muth 
from his position as a French gentleman—for there are French gentlemen, 
though the English deny it. Yet, it must be owned that he was a clever 
little seamp, and made goo: hits now and then. Thus, in describing his visit 
to Saratoga, after sketching in a dozen trenchant lines the absurdities and 
discomforts of the place, he concludes, “ It is the most frightful jumble you 
can conceive, and the Americans call this, going into the country for pleasure.” 
In fact, civilized life affords nothing in the way of soi-disant recreation so 
purely and utterly detestable as a fashionable American watering-place. I 
don’t know anything that approaches it in disagreeableness except, perhaps, 
an unfashionable American watering-place. 

Thinking over which, and reflecting with some mortification that those 
benighted Europeans, as our stump orators call them, know how to make a 
watering-place and keep it much better than we, I shall endeavor to show you 
a real Summer resort, as it is and ought to be. Would only that my pen 
were more adequate to the subject, for in attempting to describe Baden-Baden, 
I feel as a third-rate artist might, if suddenly called on to paint the portrait 
of the most beautiful woman in New York. 

An English magazine writer, giving his first impressions of the Baden, * 
said he only wondered how any one able to live there could live anywhere 
else. .The Englishman was about right. 

First of*all, imagine a low valley embosomed in hills. This is the founda- 
tion idea of Baden, from which arises much of its beauty and glory and com- 
fort. The hills on the west side, including that on which the town itself (as 
distinguished from the villa and watering-place part of Baden) is built, shut 
out the eastern and fashionable quarter from all view of the road that runs to 
Oos (long O if you please), and the Rhine valley. You may be at a consider- 
able height above the Lichtenthal Allée and still see no outlet. Sometimes 
it breaks upon you unexpectedly in the course of your mountain trips. Thus 
in going from Neuweier to Sandbach, a promenade which few mere tourists 
or casuai visitors think of making, you wind for some miles along the side of 
a hill shut in by pine woods and precipices, when all at once there opens a 
big gap in the rocks (your further path descends steeply through it) and all 
the Rhine valley clear over to France lies spread out far below you. Itisa 


* Baden meaning simply baths, there are many other places of the name in Germany 
and Switzerland. Hence the reduplication, to show that this is the Baden of Badens. 
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great spot for a landscapist ; a man with a Bierstadty turn of mind in a small 
way might make much of that gap. But that style of man is not common in 
Baden. Pet portrait painters like Winterhalter you may find, and English 
quasi amateurs hawking their wares about under patronage of great names in 
the snobbish manner of second-rate British artists, and natives, clever enough 
if they would stick to their work, but ruined by their Bohemianism. * 

The first effect of Baden’s position in an esthetic point of view is, that the 
evergreen-clad hills and the rich valley mutually set off each other, affording 
a perpetual contrast of cultivated fertility and wild nature. In a thoroughly 
mountainous country—say Switzerland—you are apt to become surfeited with 
mountains, and your eye loses the power of appreciating vertical dimensions. 
In a stony and sterile region (like Berkshire County, Massachusetts, for in- 
stance) however beautiful the forms of the landscape, its coldness gives you a 
painful impression after a time, like the manners of a very puritanically 
brought-up damsel. Baden resembles a woman in whom nature and art are so 
charmingly tempered that each sets off the other. The French indeed, who, 
like some other clever people, are always ready to criticize in proportion to 
their ignorance, insist that the nature of Baden is not natural enough; it is 
“combed and curled,” “comic opera,” and ao forth. All which is the product 
of vague conceptions and superficial examination. You can find as wild na- 
ture as you want within a few hours of Baden. Peterhans, for example, the 
mountain which seems to close the outlet on the east, in a straight line beyond 
Lichtenthal—the road to the Murg Valley turns off to the left over the Eber- 
stein Castle hill—it is wild enough there, and cool enough, too, in the heat of 
Summer. O Peterhans, I have some pleasant memories of thee! That day 
especially when the representative of a great French historic name, very pop- 
ular here, fortified himself too carefully against the unexpected chill by gen- 
erous potations of iced liquor, and was so overcome by the cold within and 
cold without that the ladies of our party wrapped him in shawls, set him on 
a donkey, and so sent him down the mountain: 

“ Jolly as Horatius Flaccus, 
Great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 
Short and well-nigh fat as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass.” 
Sydney Smith’s description applied to him almost literally. 

But we must not be wildly rushing off to Peterhans. Let us look about 
the place itself a little, and as we are coming back to it, we will just remark 
that of all the hills in the immediate neighborhood of Baden, the round Mer- 
cur, with its round tower on the top, is the most conspicuous object. It is 
your guide to Baden for miles in different directions, as King’s College Chapel 
is to Cambridge. One talks of the Mercur, but there are two hills, the other 
a nameless one alongside toward the east (at least I never heard any name 
for it during a nine years’ residence); and these “sistering hills,” rising with 
their graceful undulations like the twin breasts of a beautiful maiden, are con- 
stantly meeting you in your rambles and expeditions through all manner of 
gaps and vistas. One pleasant feature about most of the hills near Baden is 
that you are certain to “ become beer”+ on the top of them, and a very pleas- 
ant certainty it is after a long upward walk. 


* Winterhalter is a Badener by birth, but though he has a house there, must be con- 
sidered a Frenchman by adoption. 
+ Bekommen is the popular German word answering to our get. A writer in Chambers 
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Well, then, suppose yourself at Baden. As you look out of your comfort- 
able hotel (where you are waited upon without fuss or trouble, and are not 
obliged to wear patent leathers because you can’t get ordinary shoes cleaned 
by the Fenians who misrepresent servants), the first thing that strikes you is 
the possibility of a pleasant stroll in any direction. Everywhere clean, com- 
modious, handsome walks; everywhere shade—shade, the one thing wanted 
above all others in America, and the one thing you can never get. Scorched 
by the sun and ankle-deep in dust if they venture out, American pleasure- 
seekers are driven to promenade up and down under a vast portico, like beasts 
in a menagerie, criticizing one another’s dress. (Fenianism being the fashion, 
I trust that sentence may pass. Was it Lord Castlereagh or Sir Boyle Roche 
who said that ministers were standing with their hands in their breeches- 
pockets like crocodiles?) Here at Baden, on the contrary, your impulse is to 
be out of doors all day. When you are tired of walking about, you can sit 
down comfortably in front of the long range of “ conversation” buildings and 
eat ices or imbibe sherry-cobblers to the music of a first-rate military band.* 
When you come to know a little more of the region’s capabilities you will 
probably breakfast out, and thus enjoy a lovely walk before breakfast in ad- 
dition. Up that magnificent winding avenue of oaks it is just one mile anda 
quarter to Lichtenthal. If instead of Lichtenthal avenue you take Lichten- 
thal street, on the other side of the Oos, ’tis but half the distance, but no one 
thinks of going by the street; it would be like going “ down town” by the 
Bowery instead of Broadway. Then you arrive at the Baren hotel and gar- 
den ; Hotel del’ Ours, Hotel dT Ours, as you see it on the different entrances, 
as if mine host wanted to decline a noun for the benefit of his countrymen 
who might be studying French. And then, sitting in an arbor right over the 
little Oos, you Lanquet on delicious trout that have been taken out of the very 
stream at your feet, and coffee and cream worthy of accompanying the trout, 
or Markgraefler, if you wish to try the wine of the country, which goes very 
well with fish ; crayfish likewise and a special dish (name forgctten), which is 
a sort of cross between milk-toast and herb-soup ; and altogether you make 
such a repast that after it you “envy no kaiser his gold,” as the Deutsch 
ditty says, especially after lighting your Partaga, which you may get good 
and cheap of my friend Herr Burgomeister Gaus. 

But one may be surfeited with strolling even in Baden. Where can we 
drive? Where can we not drive rather? There is all the regular guide-book 
business, the old castle and Ebersteinburg beyond it, and Eberstein Castle in 
the other direction, and Rothenfels, and the Favorite, and Yburg, and the 
miniature cascade of Geroldsau ; and there are a good many places not in the 
regular routine, such as Seelach, and Neuweier, and Ottenau, and Gagenau, 
not to speak of longer trips like going along the Murg Valley to Forbach, 
thence over the mountains to Heerenweise, then through the romantic Bueh- 
ler Thal, and so home on the high road by Buehl, and Sinzheim, and Oos. 
This is about forty miles—too long a drive for one day unless with your own 
horses. But of excursions within ten miles of Baden you may easily count a 
dozen, all beautiful, and it is to be remarked as not the least of their merits 


says (and I éan perfectly believe it to have happened) that a German waiter told some 
English who were inquiring the way to a certain locality on the Rhine, “ When you go 
to Andernach you become good donkeys.” 

* Perhaps you will enjoy a national melody along with your national drink. Koen- 
nemw.> whe leader, has set “ Camptown Races” as a polka. 
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that you are never obliged to go and return by the same road. On some ot 
these promenades all the resources of art have been exhausted (as, for instance, 
in the road winding up the mountain side to Eberstein Castle), while nature 
has never been unnecessarily interfered with. With us the general rule is, 
first to destroy nature as much as possible by cutting down trees, and then to 
do nothing, or next to nothing, toward helping her deficiencies by art. 

And after all your drives you have not half exhausted the resources of the 
vicinity. There are many places where even a trotting wagon cannot pene- 
trate comfortably, but through which a horse will carry you on his back 
pleasantly. Mounted, you may scramble among the hills in all directions, 
and make unexpected acquaintance with many queer little villages. Nine 
Summers I rode about Baden, and up to the last year kept finding new ones. 
Odd conglomerations of houses they are, that seem to have dropped down 
accidentally along the narrow and tortuous mountain paths that serve them 
for streets. Those in the valleys are more level, of course, but in other re- 
spects as irregular. It is a peculiarity of the country, which almost carries 
you back to the Middle Ages, that you never see an isolated house ; the peas- 
ants are collected in villages, and these hamlets are never in exposed situa- 
tions, but lurk, as it were, in some mountain defile or corner of a wood. 

Another peculiarity is the disposition of their names in groups, with a 
certain ending according to the locality. Thus, on the east and north they 
nearly all terminate in au, as Ottenau, Geroldsau ; to the west and northwest 
in heim, as Iffezheim ; to the southwest in ung, as Kartung, Schiftung. Au 
means meadow ; the s frequently preceding it is only one sign of the German 
genitive. Heim is home. Ung answers to the participial noun termination 
ing, as in building ; but what its force is in these names I am not philologist 
enough to tell. What I could tell you pretty accurately about these funny 
little places is, which of them are the best to “become beer” at. That is a 
piece of information which a resident picks up pretty soon. In the early 
days of my Baden householdership, I was called suddenly to America, leaving 
a lad nine years old as my male representative. On my return, some months 
later, we started for an equitation, and when it came to be beer time, the 
youngster piloted me to the proper village and the proper inn thereof, rode 
his pony nearly into the window and called for “zwei schopp” with all the 
aplomb of a full-grown native. 

If you are not content with stro!ling and driving and riding, but must have 
real walking, which, after all, is the best way to explore a country, you can 
get plenty of that by so many pleasant routes that it is not worth while at- 
tempting to enumerate them. 

And now a word as to the climate. The valley is so warm, partly from its 
sheltered position and partly from the hot springs in it, that snow seldom lies 
there, even when all the surrounding hills are covered. The town itself stands 
on a hill, as has been remarked (one of the most picturesque views of it is 
from Seelach, at a corresponding elevation, beyond Lichtenthal, whence you 
see Baden facing you across a mile of low land), but the springs keep it also 
pretty warm. Yet one rarely finds the Summer heat unpleasant, and this is 
in no small measure owing to the wise precautions that have been taken to 
provide and preserve shade. 

So much for the place ; and now what is to be said about the people? How 
about the society and etiquette? It is a theory of these benighted Europeans 
that they go to a watering-place not to dress and cut a dash, not even to 
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dance; but to be comfortable and unfashionable, and refresh themselves after 
a town season, whether it has been one of business or pleasure. Accordingly, 
everybody that is respectable takes it easy. A prince of the blood-royal visits 
you in his sack-coat and wide-awake hat. Great ladies are not above riding 
on donkeys, and going about in drosks, which, being interpreted, means 
hacks. If they indulge in any luxury, it is a profusion of plain white 
clothing. When | first knew Baden, it was positively dangerous to appear 
full-dressed in pubic. If Madame went to a subscription ball in her. dia- 
monds, and decolletée, you might be asked by the M. C. if she was your épouse 
légitime. In fact, the balls were what we should call hops; gentlemen “ as- 
sisted” at them in cutaways and colored trousers, and ladies went in ord nary 
morning dress, only taking off their bonnets to dance. At least this was the 
rule. I fear the railroads and the French penny-a-liners have changed it for 
the worse, and that many diamonds have found the:r way into M. Benazet’s 
bal!s, and some persons attached to them who are not exactly legitimate 
spouses. (Which suggests a hint to tourists. Be very careful about making 
hotel acquaintances. If you are a large party, you can do very well at the 
table d'héte ; if only a couple, you had better dine in private, or make up 
your mind to fight shy of your neighbors. There is a very elegant and well- 
behaved pair alongside you ; they are set down in the Badeblatt and the hotel 
books as the Marquis and Marquise de Quelquechose. He is what he pro- 
fesses to be—a real live Marquis—not a counter-jumper or a card-sharper ; she 
may be a Marquise—there are some fallen ladies in Lorettedom—but she is 
not the Marquise de Quelquechose.) 

One of these Frenchmen (it is only Frenchmen and very Gallicized Ameri- 
cans that have impudence enough for such things) was nicely caught once. 
The Grand Duchess, who had known him before, and supposed him to be 
recently married when she saw his name “ mit frau” in the Badeblatt, invited 
Mr. le Comte and Ais wife to dinner. Our Gaul’s aplomb was not quite equal 
to that; he feigned illness, executed a rapid change of base, and Baden saw 
no more of him and his extempore countess that season. 

It is said that July is the month of crowned heads at Baden; August the 
month of musicians; September that of sportsmen. This reminds me that 
some mention should be made of the special amusements of Baden as distinct 
from those recreations which are open every day to all. There are plenty of © 
concerts and theatrical exhibitions, many, indeed most of them, gratuitous. 
There is—I seem to hear a shrill exclamation of horror from young lady 
voices—not a great deal of dancing, probably not more than five balls in a 
fortnight. My dear Miss Flora, I know that you have been accustomed to 
dance at least five hours a day at Newport. But if you were at Baden it is 
just possible you might find so many other pleasant things to do as to forget 
the necessity of your twice-a-daily polka. 

To a sportsman, Baden is a small paradise. The trout-fishing is mostly pre- 
served, but you may easily get access to it. You may shoot ten months in 
the year; roebuck all Summer, partridges, hares—I was going to say “and 
other birds ””—al! the Autumn and Winter till February. Of course this is 
chiefly men’s amusement. Ladies sometimes come to the Autumn batétues, 
but the serious sport begins when the fashionable season is over, except the 
roebuck-hunting, which lasts all Summer, as just stated, and affords great fun 
to the select few who keep it up. It is not unworthily illustrated in Courbet’s 
magnificent picture, La Curée. Better still was the Chasse-a-courre, the 
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boar and deer-hunting on horseback, which has now been superseded by the 

ood enough in their way, too, but they last three days, while the 
hunting lasted nearly as many months. The English laugh at Continental 
hunting ; it would be as reasonable for the swell who pilots his 2:40 flyer 
on the road to ridicule the other swell who tools his phaeton and high-steppers . 
in the Park. 

You may ride through Sandweier wood, or over the fields to the Rhine, on 
any well-bitted, sure-footed horse, worth from two to three hundred dollars— 
your women and boys with you—and if there are no five-barred gates or bul- 
finches, or terrific bursts of speed, nothing more exciting than a scramble 
among trees, a ditch or two, a slide down a bank, and a small river to ford, 
you have on the other hand a pleasant drive to the meet at the pleasantest 
season of the year, a jolly al fresco breakfast, a long gallop through beautiful 
country, and a keen appreciation of your lager afterward. Alas! Zroja futt, 
fuit Ilium. “ Rallye-Bade” and its French branch the Livry hunt that used 
to meet in the famed forest of Bondy, are things of the past! Bondy itself is 
disforested (its thieves have gone to the Tuileries); Sandweier may soon be, 
perhaps. Sie transit. 

Talking of thieves, says the reader, you haven’t said a word yet about the 
gaming tables at Baden; I thought they were the principal jeature of the 
place. Reader mine, I have not mentioned the tables because I saw little of 
them ; probably not an hour during nine years. It is as possible for a man to 
live in Baden without gambling himself, or seeing others gamble, as it is for 
him to live in Gotham without stealing or going into business. Probatum est 
both ways. And if you expect me to let off some highly moral reflections on 
the sin and stupidity of gambling, [ shan’t do it; I should as soon think of 
elaborating an essay to prove that fire will burn or that iced water taken to 
excess without something to qualify it, is very bad for digestion. Or, if you 
expect me to fulminate an anathema at the Grand Duke for allowing the prac- 
tice on his premises, I shan’t do that either; on the contrary, I think there 
is much to be said in palliation of the Grand Duke. The “tiger” exists very 
largely (I presume you are aware of the fact) at Newport and Saratoga, and 
elsewhere ; and because he is supposed not to exist, he is simply an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, and does nothing but mischief. At Baden they have avowed 
the tiger and caught him and set him to work, made him give concerts and 
help to lay out those beautiful walks and roads ; honest people get something 
out of him. 

And here I take leave of the queen of watering places, only lamenting my 
inability to do her anything like justice. As there are some women whom 
no pencil can properly portray, so there are some places which no pen can 
adequately describe. Florence is one of them—and Baden is another 
CarL Benson 


























THE CLAVERINGS. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


A VISITOR CALLS AT ONGAR PARK. 





Te | =|T will be remembered that Harry 
! = Clavering, on returning one even- 
We| =| ing to his lodgings in Bloomsbury 
=) 4 Square, had been much astonished 
= at finding there the card of Count 

Pateroff, a man of whom he had 

only heard, up to that moment, as 

the friend of the late Lord Ongar. 

At first he had been very angry 

with Lady Ongar, thinking that 

she and this count were in some 

league together, some league of 

which he would greatly disap- 

prove; but his anger had given 

place to a new interest when he 

learned direct from herself that 

she had not seen the count, and 

that she was simply anxious that 

he, as her friend, should have an 

interview with the man. He had 

then become very eager in the 


== 











Z-. <= matter, offering to subject himself 
———— to any amount of inconvenience 
ZA so that he might effect that which 


————— Lady Ongar asked of him. He 
was not, however, called upon to endare any special trouble or expense, as he 
heard nothing more from Count Pateroff till he had been back in London for 
two or three weeks. 

Lady Ongar’s statement to him had been quite true. It had been even 
more than true; for when she had written she had not even heard directly 
from the count. She had learned by letter from another person that Count 
Patvroff was in London, and had then communicated the fact to her friend. 
This other person was a sister of the count’s, who was now living in London, 
one Madame Gordeloup—Sophie Gordeloup—a lady whom Harry had found 
sitting in Lady Ongar’s room when last he had seen her in Bolton Street. He 
had not then heard her name; nor was he aware then, or for some time sub- 
sequently, that Count Pateroff had any relative in London. 
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Lady Ongar had been a fortnight in the country before she received Madame 
Gordeloup’s letter. In that letter the sister had declared herself to be most 
anxious that her brother should see Lady Ongar. The letter had been in 
French, and had been very eloquent—more eloquent in its cause than any 
letter with the same object could have been if written by an I'nglishwoman 
in English; and the eloquence was less offensive tian it might, under a.] con- 
current circumstances, have been had it reached Lady Ongar in English. The 
reader must not, however, suppose that the letter contained a word that was 
intended to support a lover’s suit. It was very ‘ar indeed from that, and 
spoke of the count simply as a friend; but its eloquence went to show that 
nothing that had passed should be construed by Lady Ongar as offering any 
bar to a fair friendship. What the world said !—Bah! Did not she know— 
she, Sophie—and did not her friend know—her friend Julie—that the world 
was a great liar? Was it not even now telling wicked venomous lies about 
her friend Julie? Why mind what the world said, seeing that the world 
could not be brought to speak one word of truth? The world indeed! Bah! 

But Lady Ongar, thouzh she was not as yet more than half as old as 
Madame Gordeloup, knew what she was about almost as well as that lady 
knew what Sophie Gordeloup was doing. Lady Ongar had known the count’s 
sister in France and Italy, having seen much of her in one of those sudden 
intimacies to which English people are subject when abroad; and she had 
been glad to see Madame Gordeloup in London—much more gla! than she 
would have been had she been received there on her return by a ‘crowd of 
loving native friends. But not on that account was she prepared to shape 
her conduct in accordance with her friend Sophie’s advice, and especially not 
so when that advice had reference to Sophie’s brother. She had, therefore, 
said very little in return to the lady’s eloquence, answering the letter on that 
matter very vaguely ; but, having a purpose of her own, had begged that 
Count Pateroff might be asked to call upon Harry Clavering. Count Pateroff 
did not feel himself to care very much about Harry Ciavering, but wishing to 
do as he was bidden, did leave his card in Bloomsbury Square. 

And why was Lady Ongar anxious that the young man who was her friend 
should see the man who had been her husband’s friend, and whose name had 
been mixed with her own in so grievous a manner? She had called Harry 
her friend, and it might be that she desired to give this friend every possible 
means of testing the truth of that story which she herself had told. The 
reader, perhaps, will hardly have believed in Lady Ongar’s friendship ; will, 
perhaps, have believed neither the friendship nor the story. It so, the reader 
will have done her wrong, and will not have read her character aright. The 
woman was not heartless because she had once, in one great epoch of her life, 
betrayed her own heart ; nor was she altogether false because she had once 
lied ; nor altogether vile, because she had once tauglrt herself that, for such 
an one as her, riches were a necessity. It might be that the punishment of 
her sin could meet with no remission in this world, but not on that account 
should it be presumed that there was no place for repentance left to her. 

As she walked alone through the shrubberies at Ongar Park she thought 
much of those other paths at Clavering, and of the walks in which she had 
not been alone; and she thought of that interview in the garden when she 
had explained to Harry—as she had then thought so succe:sfully—that they 
two, each being poor, were not fit to love and marry each other. She had 
brooded over all that, too, during the long hours of her sad journey home to 
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England. She was thinking of it still when she had met him, and had been 
so cold to him on the platform of the railway station, when she had sent him 
away angry because she had seemed to slight him. She had thought of it as 
she had sat in her London room, telling him the terrible tale of her married 
life, while her eyes were fixed on his and her head was resting on her hands. 


- Even then, at that moment, she was asking herself whether he believed her 


story, or whether, within his breast, he was saying that she was vile and 
false. She knew that she had been false to him, and that he must have 
despised her when, with her easy philosophy, she had made the best of her 
own mercenary perfidy. He had called her a jilt to her face, and she had 
been able to receive the accusation with a smile. Would he now call her 
something worse, and in a louder voice, within his own bosom? And if she 
could convince him that to that accusation she was not fairly subject, might 
the old thing come back again? Would he walk with her again, and look 
into her eyes as though he only wanted her commands to show himself ready 
to be her slave? She was a widow, and had seen many things, but even now 
she had not reached her six-and-twentieth year. 

The apples at her rich country-seat had quickly become ashes between her 
teeth, but something of the juice of the fruit might yet reach her palate if he 
would come and sit with her at the table. As she complained to herself of 
the coldness of the world, she thought thas she would not care how cold might 
be all the world if there might be but one whom she could love, and who 
would love her. And him she had loved. To him, in old days—in days which 
now seemed to her to be very old—she had made confession of her love. Old 
as were those days, it could not be but he should still remember them. She 
had loved him, and him only. To none other had she ever pretended love. 
From none other had love been offered to her. Between her and that wretched 
being to whom she had sold herself, who had been half dead before she had 
seen him, there had been no pretence of love. But Harry Clavering she had 
loved. Harry Clavering was a man, with all those qualities which she valued, 
and alsc with those foibles which saved him from being too perfect for so slight 
a creature as herself. Harry had been offended to the quick, and had called 
her a jilt; Lut yet it might be possible that he would return to her. 

It should not be supposed that since her return to England she had had one 
settled, definite object before her eyes with regard to this renewal of her love. 
There had been times in which she had thought that she would go on with 
the life which she had prepared for herself, and that she would make herself 
contented, if not happy, with the price which had been paid to her. And 
there were other times, in which her spirits sank low within her, and she told 
herself that no contentment was longer possible to her. She looked at herself 
in the glass, and found herself to be old and haggard. Harry, she said, was 
the last man in the world to sell himself for wealth, when there was no love. 
remaining. Harry would never do as she had done with herself! Not for 
all the wealth that woman ever inherited—so she told herself—would he link 
himself to one who had made herself vile and tainted among women! In 
this, I think, she did him no more than justice, though it may be that in some 
other matters she rated his character too highly. Of Florence Burton she 
had as yet heard nothing, though had she heard of her, it may well be that 
she would not on that account have desisted. Such being her thoughts and 
her hopes, she had written to Harry, begging him to see this man who had 
followed her—she knew not why—from Italy; and had told the sister simply 
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that she vould not do as she was asked, because she was away from London, 
alone in a country house. 

And quite alone she was sitting one morning, counting up her misery, feel- 
ing that the apples were, in truth, ashes, when a servant came to her, telling 
her that there was a gentleman in the hall desirous of seeing her. The man 
had the visitor's card in his hand, but before she could read the name, the 
blood had mounted into her face as she told herself that 1t was Harry Claver- 
ing. There was joy for a moment at her heart; but she must not show it— 
not as yet. She had been but four months a widow, and he should not have 
come to her in the country. She must see him and in some way make him 
understand this—but she would be very gentle with him. Then her eye fell 
upon the card, and she saw, with grievous disappointment, that it bore the 
name of Count Pateroff. No; she was not going to be caught in that way. 
Let the result be what it might, she would not let Sophie Gordeloup, or So- 
phie’s brother, get the better of her by such a ruse as that! ‘Tell the gen- 
tleman, with my compliments,” she said, as she handed back the card, “ that 
I regret it greatly, but I can see no one now.” Then the servant went away, 
and she sat wondering whether the count would be able to make his way into 
her presence. She felt rather than knew that she had some reason to fear him. 
All that had been told of him and of her had been false. No accusation 
brought against her had contained one spark of truth. But there had been 
things between Lord Ongar and this man which she would not care to have 
told openly in England. And though, in his conduct to her, he hid been 
customarily courteous, and on one occasion had been generous, still she feared 
him. She would much rather that he should have remained in Italy. And 
though, when all alone in Bolton Street, she had in her desolation welcomed 
his sister Sophie, she would have preferred that Sophie should not have come 
to her, claiming to renew their friendship. But with the count she would hold 
no communion now, even though he should find his way into the room. 

A few minutes passed before the servant returned, and then he brought a 
note with him. As the door opened Lady Ongar rose, ready to leave the 
room by another passage; but she took the note and read it. It was as 
follows: “I cannot understand why you should refuse to see me, and I feel 
aggrieved. My present purpose is to say a few words to you on private mat- 
ters connected with papers that belonged to Lord Ongar. I still hope thar 
you will admit me—P.” Having read these words while standing, she made 
an effort to think what might be the best course for her to follow. As for 
Lord Ongar’s papers, she did not believe in the plea. Lord Ongar could have 
had no papers interesting to her in such a manner as to make her desirous of 
seeing this man or of hearing of them in private. Lord Ongar, though she 
had nursed him to the hour of his death, earning her price, had been her bit- 
terest enemy; and though there had been something about this count that 
she had respected, she had known him to be a man of intrigue and afraid of 
no falsehoods in his intrigues—a dangerous man, who might perhaps now and 
again do a generous thing, but one who would expect payment for his generos- 
ity. Besides, had he not been named openly as her lover? She wrote to him, 
therefore, as follows: ‘“ Lady Ongar presents her compliments to Count 
Pateroff, and finds it to be out of her power to see him at present.” This 
answer the visitor took and walked away from the front door without show- 
ing any disgust to the servant, either by his demeanor or in his countenance. 
On that evening she received from him a long letter, written at the neighbor- 
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ing inn, expostulating with her as to her conduct toward him, and saying in 
the last line, that it was “impossible now that they should be strangers to 
each other.” ‘Impossible that we should be strangers,” she said almost out 
aloud. “Why impossible? I know no such impossibility.” After that she 
carefully burned both the letter and the note. 

She remained at Ongar Park something pver six weeks, and then, about 
the beginning of May, she went back to London. No one had been to see 
her, except Mr. Sturm, the clergyman of the parish; and he, though some- 
thing almost approaching to an intimacy had sprung up between them, had 
never yet spoken to her of his wife. She was not quite sure whether her 
rank might not deter him—whether under such circumstances as those now 
in question the ordinary social rules were not ordinarily broken—whether a 
countess should not call on a clergyman’s wife first, although the countess 
might be the stranger; but she did not dare to do as she would have done, 
had no blight attached itself to her name. She gave, therefore, no hint; she 
said no word of Mrs. Sturm, though her heart was longing for a kind word 
from some woman’s mouth. But she allowed herself to feel no anger against 
the husband, and went through her parish work, thanking him for his 
assistance. 

Of Mr. Giles she had seen very little, and since her misfortune with Enoch 
Gubby, she had made no further attempt to interfere with the wages of the 
persons employed. Into the houses of some of the poor she had made her 
way, but she fancied that they were not glad to see her. They might, per- 
haps, have all heard of her reputation, and Gubby’s daughter may have con- 
gratulated herself that there was another in the parish as bad as herself, or 
perhaps, happily, worse. The owner of all the wealth around strove to make 
Mrs. Button become a messenger of charity between herself and some of the 
poor; but Mrs. Button altogether declined the employment, although, as her 
mistress had ascertained, she herself performed her own little missions of char- 
ity with zeal. Before the fortnight was over, Lady Ongar was sick of her 
house and her park, utterly disregardful of her horses and oxen, and unmind- 
ful even of the pleasant stream which in these Spring days rippled softly at 
the bottom of her gardens. 

She had undertaken to be back in London early in May, by appointment 
with her lawyer, and had unfortunately communicated the fact to Madame 
Gordeloup. Four or five days before she was due in Bolton Street, her mind- 
ful Sophie, with unerring memory, wrote to her, declaring her readiness to do 
all and anything that the most diligent friendship could prompt. Should she 
meet her dear Julie at the station in London? Should she bring any special 
carriage? Should she order any special dinner in Bolton Street? She her- 
self would of course come to Bolton Street, if not allowed to be present at the 
station. It was still chilly in the evenings, and she would have fires lit. 
Might she suggest a roast fowl and some bread sauce, and perhaps a sweet- 
bread—and just one glass of champagne? And might she share the banquet? 
There was not a word in the note about the too obtrusive brother, either as 
to the offence committed by him, or the offence felt by him. 

The little Franco-Polish woman was there in Bolton Street, of course—for 
Lady Ongar had not dared to refuse her. A little, dry, bright woman she 
was, with quick eyes, and thin lips, and small nose, and mean forehead, and 
scanty hair drawn back quite tightly from her face and head; very dry, but 
still almost pretty with her quickness and her brightness. She was fifty, was 
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Sophie Gordeloup, but she had so managed her years that she was as active 
on her limbs as most women are at twenty-five. And the chicken and the 
bread sauce, and the sweetbread, and the champagne were there, all very 
good of their kind; for Sophie Gordeloup liked such things to be good, and 
knew how to indulge her own appetite, and to coax that of another person. 
Some little satisfaction Lady Ongar received from the fact that she was not 
alone; but the satisfaction was not satisfactory. When Sophie had left her 
at ten o’clock, running off by herself to her lodgings in Mount Street, Lady 
Ongar, after but one moment’s thought, sat down and wrote a note to Harry 


Clavering. 
“Dear Harry—I am back in town. Pray come and see me to-morrow 
evening. Yours ever, 


J. 0.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
COUNT PATEROFF, 


Arter an interval of some weeks, during which Harry had been down at 
Clavering and had returned again to his work at the Adelphi, Count Pateroff 
called again in Bloomsbury Square; but Harry was at Mr. Beilby’s office. 
Harry at once returned the count’s visit at the address given in Mount Street. 
Madame was at home, said the servant-girl, from which Harry was led to 
suppose that the count was a married man; but Harry felt that he had no 
right to intrude upon madame, so he simply left his card. Wishing, however, 
really to have this interview, «nd having been lately elected at a club of which 
he was rather proud, he wrote to the count asking him to dine with him at 
the Beaufort. He-explained that there was a stranger’s room—which Pater- 
off knew very well, having often dined at the Beaufort—and said something 
as to a private little dinner for two, thereby apologizing for proposing to the 
count to dine without other guests. Pateroff accepted the invita ion, and 
Harry, never having done such a thing before, ordered his dinner with much 
nervousness. 

The count was punctual, and the two men introduced themselves. Harry 
had expected to see a handsone foreigner, with black hair, polished whiskers, 
and probably a hook nose—forty years of age or thereabouts, but so got up 
as to look not much more than thirty. But his guest was by no means a 
man of that stamp. Excepting that the count’s age was altogether uncertain, 
no correctness of guess on that matter being possible by means of his appear- 
ance, Harry’s preconceived notion was wong in every point. He was a fair 
man, with a broad fair face, and very light blue eyes; his forehead was low, 
but bréad; he wore no whisker-, but bore on his lip a heavy moustache which 
was not gray, but perfectly white—white it was with years, of course, but yet 
it gave no sign of age to his face. He was well made, active, and somewhat 
broad in the shoulders, though rather below the middle height. But for a 
certain ease of manner which he possessed, accompanied by something of rest- 
lessness in his eye, any one would have taken him for an Englishman. And 
his speech hardly betrayed that he was not English. Harry, knowing that 
he was a foreigner, noticed now and again some little acquired distinctness of 
speech which is hardly n tural to a native ; but otherwise there was nothing 
in his tongue to betray him. 

“‘T am sorry that you should have had so much trouble,” he said, shaking 
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hands with Harry. Clavering declared that he had incurred no trouble, and 
declared also that he would be only too happy to have taken any trouble in 
obeying a behest from his friend Lady Ongar. Had he been a Pole as was 
the count, he would not have forgotten to add that he would have been equally 
willing to exert himself with the view of making the count’s acquaintance ; 
but being simply a young Englishman, he was much too awkward for any 
such courtesy as that. The count observed the omission, smiled, and bowed. 
Then he spoke of the weather, and said that London was a magnificent city. 
Oh, yes, he knew London well; had known it these twenty years; had been 
for fifteen years a member of the Travellers’; he liked everything English, 
except hunting. English hunting he had found to be dull work. But he 
liked shooting for an hour or two. He could not rival, he said, the intense 
energy of an Englishman, who would work all day with his gun harder than 
ploughmen with their ploughs. Englishmen sported, he said, as though more 
than their bread—as though their honor, their wives, their souls, depended 
on it. It was very fine! , He often wished that he was an Englishman. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

Harry was very anxious to commence a conversation about Lady Ongar, 
but he did not know how at first to introduce her name. Count Pateroff had 
come to him at Lady Ongar’s request, and therefore, as he thought, the count 
should have been the first to mention her. But the count seemed to be enjoy- 
ing his dinner without any thought either of Lady Ongar or of her late hus- 
band, At this time he had been down to Ongar Park, on that mission which 
had been, as we know, futile; but he said no word of that to Harry. He 
seemed to enjoy his dinner thorough'y, and made himself very agreeable. 
When the wine was discussed he told Harry that a certain vintage of Moselle 
was very famous at the Beaufort. Harry ordered the wine of course, and 
was delighted to give his guest the best of everything; but he was a little 
annoyei at finding that the stranger knew his club better than he knew it 
himself. Slowly the count ate his dinner, enjoying every morsel that he took 
with that thoughtful, conscious pleasure which young men never attain in 
eating and drinking, and which men as they grow older so often forget to ac- 
quire. But the count never forgot any of his own capacities for pleasure, and 
in all things made the most of his own resources. To be rich is not to have 
one or ten thousand a year, but to be able to get out of that one or ten thou- 
sand all that every pound, and every shilling, and every penny will give you. 
After this fashion the count was a rich man. 

“ You don’t sit after dinner here, I suppose,” said the count, when he had 
completed an elaborate washing of his mouth and moustache. “I like this 
club because we who are strangers have so charming a room for our smoking. 
It is the best club in London for men who do not belong to it.” 

It occurred to Harry that in the smoking-room there could be no privacy. 
Three or four men had already spoken to the count, showing that he was well 
known, giving notice, as it were, that Pateroff would become a public man 
when once he was placed in a public circle. To have given a dinner to the 
count, and to have spoken no word to him about Lady Ongar, would be by 
no means satisfactory to Harry’s feelings, though, as it appeared, it might be 
sufficien'ly satisfactory to the guest. Harry therefore suggested one bottle of 
claret. The count agreed, expressing an opinion that the 51 Lafitte was un- 
exceptional. The 51 Lafitte was ordered, and Harry, as he filled his glass, 
considered the way in which his subject should be introduced. 
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“ You knew Lord Ongar, I think, abroad?” 

“Lord Ongar—abroad! Oh, yes, very well; and for many years here in 
London; and at Vienna; and very early in life at St. Petersburg. I knew 
Lord Ongar first in Russia, when he was attached to the embassy as Frederic 
Courton. His father, Lord Courton, was then alive, as was also his grand- 
father. He was a nice, good-looking lad then.” 

“ As regards his being nice, he seems to have changed a good deal before he 
died.” This the count noticed by simply shrugging his shoulders and smiling 
as he sipped his wine. “ By all that I can hear, he became a horrid brute 
when he married,” said Harry, energetically. 

“ He was not pleasant when he was ill at Florence,” said the count. 

“She must have had a terrible time with him,” said Harry. 

The count put up his hands, again shrugged his shoulders, and then shook 
his head. “She knew he was no longer an Adonis when he married her.” 

“An Adonis! No; she did not expect an Adonis; but she thought h 
would have something of the honor and feelings of a man.” 

“She found it uncomfortable, no doubt. He did too much of this, you 
know,” said the count, raising his glass to his lips; “ and he didn’t do it with 
51 Lafitte. That was Ongar’s fault. All the world knew it for the last ten 
years. No one knew it better than Hugh Clavering.” 

“ But—” said Harry, and then he stopped. He hardly knew what it was 
that he wished to learn from the man, though he certainly did wish to learn 
something. He had thought that the count would himself have talked about 
Lady Ongar and those Florentine days, but this he did not seem disposed to 
do. “Shall we have our cigars now ?” said Count Pateroff. 

“One moment, if you don’t mind,” 

“Certainly, certainly. There is no hurry.” 

“ You will take no more wine ?” 

“No more wine. I take my wine at dinner, as you saw.” 

“T want to ask you one special question—about Lady Ongar.” 

“T will say anything in her favor that you please. I am always ready to 
say anything in the favor of any lady, and, if needs be, to swear it. Bu! a17- 
thing against any lady nobody ever heard me say.” 

Harry was sharp enough to perceive that any assertion made under such a 
stipulation was worse than nothing. It was as when a man, in denying the 
truth of a statement, does so with an assurance that on that subject he should 
consider himself justified in telling any number of lies. “I did not write the 
book—but you have no right to ask the question; and I should say that [ 
had not, even if I had.” Pateroff was speaking of Lady Ongar in this way, 
and Harry hated him for doing so. 

“T don’t want you to say any good of her,” said he, “ or any evil.” 

“ T certainly shall say no evil of her.” 

“ But I think you know that she has been most cruelly treated.” 

“ Well, there is about seven—thousand—pounds a year, I think! Seven— 
thousand—a year! Not francs, but pounds! We poor foreigners lose our- 
selves in amazement when we hear about your English fortunes. Seven thou- 
sand pounds a year for a lady all alone, and a beau-tiful house! A house so 
beautiful, they tell me!” 

“What has that to do with it?” said Harry; whereupon the count again 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ What has that to do with it? Because the man 
was rich he was not justified in ill-treating his wife. 
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accusations against her, in order that he might rob her after his death of all 
that of which you think so much? Did he not bear false witness against her, 
to his own dishonor ?” 

“ She has got the money, I think—and the beautiful house.” 

“ But her name has been covered with lies,” 

“ What can Ido? Why do you ask me? I know nothing. Look here, 
Mr. Clavering, if you want to make any inquiry you had better go to my 
sister. I don’t see what good it will do, but she will talk to you by the hour 
together, if you wish it. Let us smoke.” 

“ Your sister?” 

“ Yes, my sister. Madame Gordeloup is her name. Has not Lady Ongar 
mentioned my sister? They are inseparables. My sister lives in Mount 
Street.” ; 

“With you?” ; 

“No, not with me; I do not live in Mount Street. I have my address 
sometimes at her house.” 

“ Madame Gordeloup ?” 

“Yes, Madame Gordeloup. She is Lady Ongar’s friend. She will talk 
to you.” 

“ Will you introduce me, Count Pateroff?” 

“Oh, no; itis not necessary. You can go to Mount Street, and she will 
be delighted. There is the card. And now we will smoke.” 

Harry felt that he could not, with good-breeding, detain the count any 
longer, and, therefore, rising from his chair, led the way into the smoking- 
room. When there, the man of the world separated himself from his young 
friend, of whose enthusiasm he had perhaps had enough, and was soon engaged 
in conversation with sundry other men of his own standing. Harry soon 
perceived that his guest had no further need of his countenance, and went 
home t@Bloomsbury Square by no means satisfied with his new acquaintance. 

On the next day he dined in Onslow Crescent with the Burtons, and when 
there he said nothing about Lady Ongar or Count Pateroff. He was not 
aware that he had any special reason for being silent on the subject, but he 
made up his mind that the Burtons were people so far removed in their sphere 
of life from Lady Ongar, that the subject would not be suitable in Onslow 
Crescent. It was his lot in life to be concerned with people of the two classes. 
He did not at all mean to say—even to himself—that he liked the Ongar class 
better; but still, as such was his lot, he must take it as it came, and enter- 
tain both subjects of interest, without any commingling of them one with 
another. Of Lady Ongar and his early love he had spoken to Florence at 
some length, but he did not find it necessary in his letters to tell her anything 
of Count Pateroff and his dinner at the Beaufort. Nor did he mentéon the 
dinner to his dear friend Cecilia, On this occasion he made himself very 
happy in Onslow Crescent, playing with the children, chatting with his friend, 
and enduring, with a good grace, Theodore Burton’s sarcasm, when that ever- 
studious gentleman told him that he was only fit to go about tied to a woman’s 
apron-string. 
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N the night of October 18, 1864, the army of Sheridan lay encamped 
near Belle Grove, three miles northerly from Strasburg. The campaign 

seemed virtually ended ; we who lived beyond the atmosphere of head-quar- 
ters supposed there was no lenger an enemy of respectable strength in the 
Shenandoah Valley. In the first days of the previous August a series of 
adroit strategic movements had commenced between Early and Sheridan, 
whose armies alternately faced each other within striking distance, and 
marched back and forth between Harper’s Ferry and Front Royal, often on 
parallel lines, as the chieftains manceuvred for an advantage of position. 
Not until the middle of September did the first general shock of arms occur ; 
and then there was a brief and sanguinary battle of five hours near Winches- 
ter, resulting in the utter rout of Early’s army, and its precipitate flight up 
the Valley. At Fisher’s Hill the remnants of it were gathered in hand, and a 
feeble resistance offered; but the Union army, in the full flush of its proud 
success, easily drove them before it, dispersing them beyond Staunton. The 
bulk of our forces paused a week at Harrisonburg, for recuperation; and 
then, with the main object of the campaign, the breaking of the Rebel power 
in the Valley, supposed to be accomplished, and in order to secure a shorter 
line of supply, Sheridan fell back leisurely to this position at le Grove. 
There was some faint show of annoyance by the enemy—an irMiption o 
Rosser’s cavalry, which was easily checked, with additional captures of artil- 
lery and material—and there had been a small demonstration on the right of 
the present position ; but these were regarded as the puerile efforts of an ene- 
my who was no longer formidable. There was known to be a force of several 
thousands lying beyond Fisher’s Hill, and the customary pickets were ad- 
vanced from our front; but nobody dreamed of attack. Such, at least, was 
the opinion of the rank and file who had pursued the routed enemy for eighty 
miles, beating him in two engagements, and capturing prisoners, cannon and 
stores, till it seemed as if the utmost practicable limit of victory had leen 
gained. The northern press had heralded the splendid results of the cam- 
paign, and the Rebel journals duly bemoaned them; and well assured that 
there could not, in the nature of things, be more fighting at present, we en- 
joyed the bracing atmosphere of the Virginia Autumn in the quiet of encamp- 
ment, while Sheridan took advantage of the lull to make a flying visit to 
Washington. 

There never was an army more deceived in its fancied security ; there never 
were leaders more utterly astonished by the developments of the next twelve 
hours than were those in command of the subdivisions of this army ; in short, 
there was not, during the whole course of the Rebellion, a movement so origi- 
nal in its conception, so audacious in its execution, or so threatening in its 
results, as that by which the Rebel army crept tiger-like upon our left flank on 
the early morning of October 19th. This was a stroke of strategy undertaken 
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in the teeth of the most perilous chances. It was worthy of Napoleon, in the 
daring hazards of his first Italian campaigns; and certain it is that, had the 
success finally crowned it which the morning promised, the name of Jubal 
Early would have been second to that of none of Lee’s able lieutenants. 

The army of Sheridan consisted of three corps of infantry, each embracing 
an artillery brigade, and a very effective cavalry corps, under the leadership 
of Generals Torbert, Custer and Merritt. The line of its position was an 
oblique one, perhaps three miles in length, crossing the Valley Turnpike at an 
acute angle, and running in a general direction southwesterly from the left, 
On the extreme right was the cavalry; next, the Sixth corps, Major-General 
Wright, who was in temporary command of the army during Sheridan’s ab- 
sence. The Nineteenth Corps, Brevet Major-General Emory, was in the 
centre ; its right resting on Long Meadow Run, a stream which finds a con- 
fluence with Cedar Creek a mile below, and its left on the turnpike; and 
stretching from the pike toward the Shenandoah, on the extreme left, was the 
Eighth Corps, Major-General Crook. The ground covered by this encamp- 
ment was exceedingly rolling, descending from left to right, and even hilly 
in places. Straggling timber covered occasional spots, while dense woods 
stretched from the pike westerly, three miles to the rear. Far over to the 
left, and obliquely in front of the Eighth Corps, was the Massanutten range 
of mountains, shouldering out abruptly from the Blue R'dge ; three miles to 
the front was the town of Strasburg, and beyond it Fisher’s Hill, extending 
across the valley, from the Blue Ridge to the North Mountain. Upon the 
table-land above, near Woodstock, was Early’s army. At the base of the 
Massanutten, winding closely around its wood-covered side, the North Fork 
of the Shenandoah flowed northerly toward its junction with the main stream. 

Such were the principal features of the country. The shattered forces of 
Early had been reorganized, the stragglers driven in, and a reénforcement of 
sever@# thousands hurried up from Richmond. His available force on the 
morning of the attack numbered nearly twenty thousand, or almost the 
strength of the Union army. It was organized in five divisions, under Gen- 
erals Kershaw, Wharton, Ramseur, Pegram and Gordon. Breckinridge was 
believed to be present, as second in command. 

Had an attack been anticipated, it could scarcely have been looked for upon 
the left; the idea would have been scouted as absurd. The pickets of the 
Eighth Corps kept a jealous outlook upon its flank, which had the natural 
support of the river; and a descent of Rebels from the clouds would have 
appeared quite as practicable as from the base of the Massanutten. And yet, 
this was precisely the plan that the Rebel chief had devised. The greater 
portion of his army was to ford the river near Strasburg, creep around the 
bold face of the mountain, recross the Shenandoah, and attack vigorously 
from the left and rear of the Eighth Corps. A smaller body, probably two 
divisions, was to move down the pike directly to the front with the artillery, 
and avait the success of the flank attack. This plan was accomplished ex- 
actly as projected, with its tedious details and painful labors. A prisoner 
after the battle narrated the story of that memorable night march, with the 
simplic ty of perfect truth, It began at six o’clock in the evening. The 
Rebel generals had learned from our safeguards that Sheridan was absent 
from his command, and believed that the Sixth Corps had returned to the 
lines around Petersburgh ; but this movement was, nevertheless, regarded by, 
the rank and file as foolhardy. The strictest orders for absolute silence werey 
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given ; not a word was to be uttered by the men, and the officers gave their 
commands at low breath. The river, breast deep, was forded, the soldiers 
holding their arms and cartridge-boxes above their heads; and thence the 
silent host labored painfully along the sinuous paths over the mountain-side, 
through the darkness, often in single file, and almost as noiseless as a phan- 
tom army. As the Union pickets were neared, after re-crossing the river, still 
greater precautions were observed, the men detaching their canteens from 
their sides, to prevent the noise of their rattling against the bayonet-sheaths, 
In several places, the attention of our pickets was arrested by a low, muffled 
sound like the tramp of many feet; but there was no response to the chal- 
lenge, and they concluded that their imaginations had deceived them. It was 
here that Early ran his gravest hazard; to have been detected and sharply 
assailed while yet his movement was in progress, and in a place where he 
could not have formed a regiment in line, would have been utter ruin to his 
army. At one point the whole attacking force passed within stone’s throw 
of a picket post; and there is a story, which needs authentication, that a 
mounted Rebel officer in a blue overcoat caused the withdrawal of a great 
part of the line, by his own orders. By three o'clock, in the foggy obscurity 
of early morning, three divisions of the Rebel army were formed in order of 
battle a quarter of a mile in rear of General Crook’s left, and opposite the 
little hamlet of Middletown, on the pike. They stood to arms in perfect 
silence, waiting for the first glimmering of the dawn, while their officers 
moved along their front, whispering the final orders. 

And all this, be it observed, without an inkling of the truth—with not a 
suspicion of impending danger—among all the long lines of tents over which 
the stars and stripes floated. There were dress-parades in the camps on the 
evening of the 18th, and after dark the officers gathered sociably about the 
fires, as was their wont, smoking their pipes and pleasantly chatting, while 
before tattoo the hum of voices in talk and laughter rose trom the" shelter 
tents, with here and there the sound of music and singing, as some jovial 
group of soldiers gathered about a fiddler. It was the same at headquarters, 
brigade, division, corps and army ; generals and staffs were equally ignorant 
of the gathering storm; and the sleep which came after tattoo that night was 
one of dreamful tranquillity. 

I was at this time a captain in one of the regiments of the Nineteenth 
Corps; the gallant organization which, under Banks, had seen both victory 
and disaster in Louisiana, which had passed triumphantly through the fiery 
ordeal of Port Hudson, and stubbornly through the stern, fruitless conflicts of 
the Red River, and which had borne its full share in the bloody glories of 
Sheridan’s battle of Winchester. Sleeping with my lieutenant in our blank- 
ets in one of the little canvas kennels called shelter-tents, near Long Meadow 
Run, I was aroused by a tremendous outburst of musketry from the far-away 
left, pealing upon the silence of the camps in a single volley. The soldier is 
a creature of habit quite as much as of reflection, and what he ,does in the 
moment of danger is often the impulse of instinct. To hastily throw on our 
clothing, buckle on sword-belts, rush out and order “ Fall in, F!” was the 
work of an instant. In less than four minutes the regiment was in line, under 
arms, while the clamor and stir in every camp, right and left, showed that the 
alarm was general. Daylight was long coming that morning; instead of the 
blue-gray haze which this hour should have brought us, an autumnal fog had 
settled down during the night, and hung like a pall over the country. If there 
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had been light—if we could have met and contended with this sudden peril in 
the broad glow of the sun—the first results of the morning might have been 
less disastrous. As it was, we could not see the left company of the regiment 
from the right; and I think those of us who had read Longfellow, must have 
discovered in that hour the full meaning of the line: 

“The prayer of Ajax was for light.” 

Upon.every face, from that of the Colonel down to the drummer, there was 
a note of interrogation—“ What does it mean?” One or two ventured to 
suggest that the Rebels had broken in upon us; but the idea was even then 
treated as absurd. For fifteen minutes lounger there was no further alarm ; 
and then the arms were stacked, and the men fell to cooking their breakfast. 
Some apprehended that we might be ordered out to support the pickets against 
a cavalry attack ; and this was the worst that was feared. 

The volley which startled the Nineteenth Corps from its slumbers was the 
signal for the Rebel onset. Delivering one crashing fire into the slumbering 
camps of the Eighth Corps, their line rushed forward at double-quick. The 
surprise at this point was complete. Some seized their arms and fought with 
clubbed muskets till they were shot or bayoneted by the foe; but the greater 
part of Crook’s command was scattered like chaff by the simple weight of 
those irresistible columns, or gathered up from their tents as prisoners. There 
was no time to offer organized resistance ; it was like a sudden swoop of the 
tempest upon the plain, ravaging everything before it. The Rebels advanced 
no skirmishers ; they swept over the Eighth in bloody billows of wrath, kill- 
ing and consuming, and bore down in close column of regimental divisions 
upon the Nineteenth. 

Unfortunately, as it happened, the position of the Nineteenth was exceed- 
ingly unfavorable to defence against an attack from the left. A line of earth- 
works ran at right angles with the pike, half a mile toward Strasburg, and 
into these works our Second Division had already moved; but the enemy’s 
advance was aimost parallel to them, and actually inside of our front line! 
The ground was completely intersected with hills and valleys, hardly admit- 
ting of the union of a single brigade to face the exposed flank. Not yet 
realizing the whole import of that stunning volley, we waited in silent expect- 
ancy of something. A sharp, dropping fire of musketry succeeded, followed 
by another volley—a terrific discharge of a whole brigade—and then a cheer 
from the direction of the Eighth Corps, such as none but Rebel throats could 
utter. 

“ They’ve flanked us, boys, and we shall have to fight them right here in 
our camps!” coolly remarked the Colonel. There was an energetic stripping 
off of shelter-tents and blankets from their sticks, and a strapping of knap- 
sacks and slinging of canteens, for by this time the whole truth became known 
to us all. The first stragglers of the Eighth Corps were rushing wildly through 
our camp, and the scattering bullets began to fall among us. The time of our 
trial was at hand. 

Brigadier-General McMillan, then in temporary command of our First 
Division, now. appeared, and ordered the troops to take position facing the 
left. My own regiment and one from Massachusetts moved about the length 
of our own line, filing to the left, to a slight elevation, and there fronted and 
prepared for the fight. We who commanded companies walked up and down 
their front, exhorting the men to stand firm to the fiery shock that was 
approaching. There is, at such times, a dead weight of suspense at a soldier's 
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heart, which is perhaps harder to bear than the fury of battle itself. The men 
who were now beneath my eye were veterans, tried in half-a-dozen engage- 
ments ; but I noticed that their hands clutched their muskets nervously, and 
their teeth were set hard together, as they tried to peer through that impene- 
trable curtain of fog. The humming of bullets grew more and more frequent ; 
quartermaster’s and commissary’s wagons were hurrying away, many of them, 
in the ignorance of their drivers, directly toward the pike, to be captured. 
Staff officers of the corps and division were dashing hither and thither, vainly 
striving to effect a union of the disunited regiments against the solid front of 
the enemy. There was a continuance of droppmg shots, with occasionally a 
sharp volley ; and an incessant stream of fugitives, with arms thrown away, 
rushed down past us from the pike, their faces expressing the wildest terror. 
All the morale and cohesion of military organization had left them; our 
officers waved their swords and commanded them to halt, but to no purpose. 
The fog gradually lifted, revealing the hurried preparation for the work that 
was closing upon us. The hills on the right were peopled with a mass of 
blue-coated troops, and toward the left, beyond the stone mansion which: had 
been Sheridan’s headquarters, a line of our soldiers stretched out of sight 
into the fog. Two or three guns were in position, sending their shells screech- 
ing across the pike. But above all the clamor and roar of our fire, rose the 
tremendous volleys and the terrific yells of the Rebels as they bore down 
upon us, nearer and nearer, until their bullets showered into our ranks, and 
the victims fell thickly about us. 

There was a fierce struggle over the crest of that hill, prolonged until the 
enemy’s advance actually made prisoners from our left companies. A storm 
of balls swept the ground, and the blazing of muskets through the fog, with 
the mingling of shouts, cheers-and groans united in the awful demonism of 
battle. The dead and wounded dropped thickly from our ranks, and scores 
crawled and limped to the rear, smitten sorely with the leaden tempest. And 
still we flaunted our flag toward the enemy, and kept up a vigorous file-fire ; 
until at last, the heads of their columns emerged from the fog, and the order 
was given to retire. One by one the scattered regiments of the Nineteenth 
Corps were flanked and forced from the ground, until they had all crossed 
Long Meadow Run, leaving camps, cannon, and stores behind. The losses in 
artillery were heavy: the gun-carriages were overturned in the gullies by the 
frantic horses, and abandoned at the near approach of the enemy. It was 
impossible for a corps, fighting thus in detail, to hold its ground long against 
those solid flanking columns. The Nineteenth fought for an hour a stern, 
hopeless battle, against the crushing odds that were envelopin. it, till the dead 
and wounded were, in some regiments, as numerous as the living; retiring 
only when it became evident that further defence of that line was useless. As 
the regiments yielded the hills, and crossed the Run, the Rebel advance was 
within speaking distance ; and many stories were afterward related of sharp 
interchanges of ideas, as well as lead, between the lines. 

“There’s a sight better lot of barns in Pennsylvania than what you 
Yanks have burned here!” one of the grays shouted. 

“ Yes, that’s so;” responded an unterrified blue, “but you'll never get 
there to burn ’em!” 

“ Surrender, Yanks—surrender!” was the demand of a dozen voices, fol- 
lowed by more explosions of musketry, and renewed cheers. 

' We waded the Run, thigh-deep, and my heart sank as I looked to the rear. 
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The shattered masses of the Eighth, and the disorganized regiments of the 
Nineteenth were setting back to the woods in a steady current of retreat; be- 
yond them the meadows were black with a host of stragglers and fugitives. 
There was no organization, except here and there that of a regiment ora 
brigade ; it was a sullen, disorderly movement, which seemed terribly like the 
initiative of a rout. The flag of Sheridan’s headquarters flitted from left to 
right, far to the rear; but Sheridan was not with it, and no hope came from 
the sight. We mounted the hill west of the Run, cast a glance backward at 
the abandoned camps, cannon and stores, and at the clouds of smoke which 
rolled up between us and the pike, and then continued our retreat. 

The success of Early was, by this time, apparently positive ; our prisoners 
who returned afterward told us that he galloped over the field, swinging lis 
hat in a frenzy of joy. Kershaw’s advance had driven all armed opposition 
beyond the Run, and, save the dead and wounded who littered the ground, 
and the prisoners, there were no blue-coats between the Run and the pike. 
As the first beams of the rising sun lighted the fog which had hung so disas- 
trously over our army, the two reserve Rebel divisions came down the pike, 
bringing the artillery, which was quickly planted on the hills which had been 
the position of the Nineteenth Corps. The decimated regiments of my bri- 
gade had now united, and were lying down behind a fence when the enemy’s 
artillery opened, firing ricochet or plunging shot. They struck the ground in 
front of us, bounding high overhead, and, looking back, I repeatedly saw the 
heavy balls crushing down the files, or sweeping away the stragglers further 
to the rear. In one instance, I saw five men demolished by the same shot. 
Soon the order came again to retire, the enemy still pressed us heavily, and 
withered the exposed flank with their fire. 

“ By the Gods, this is terrible, awful!” an officer near me exclaimed. 
“ Driven from our camps, beaten, dispersed—I can hardly realize it. We shall 
be at Harper's Ferry before night.” 

And in truth it seemed much like it. Even the brigades which pretended 
to maintain an organization were setting back to the rear as steadily as an 
ebb-tide, while the host of stragglers, an army by themselves, continually in- 
creased. Occasionally I heard the sharp tones of some general or fie'd officer, 
using language like this : 

“ Halt, men, face about, and make a stand! By , this is dreadful! Do 
you mean to be whipped so soon—you, the victorsof Winchester and Fisher’s 
Hili? Giveit tothem! Fire by file—fire!” 

The clattering of musket shots would succeed, as a portion of the wavering 
line vainly essayed to hold its ground, and then, as the regiment found itself 
alone, exposed to the devouring shot and shell from the front, and the clouds 
of bullets steadily pouring in from the left, where Kershaw pressed forward 
his victorious columns, it was compelled to yield again and again. This fifty 
times repeated was the history of the morning. Scores of regiments firmly 
withstood the fierce tide of retreat, but all were eventually carried back. The 
Sixth Corps appeared on the field more as a unit, owing to the time which the 
struggle of the Nineteenth over its camps had given it, and, taking a position 
along the hills a mile west of the Run, it fought obstinately for another hour. 
The battle raged fiercely here, the Sixth served as a rallying point for its dis- 
comfited neighbors, and we began to hope that our disaster might be retrieved 
here. But it was all useless, except to prolong the time when we must finally 
quit the field. The pike was really the key of the position, overlooking the 
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whole ground ; from the moment the Rebels obtained it, their success became 
merely a question of time. Their line continually overlapped ours; the 
struggle was a useless one, because every new position became untenable 
under that galling fire from the left. It was evident that we must withdraw 
far enough from the field to shake off that clutch upon our flank, and to 
re-unite our wasted lines; and so, fighting and retreating, we reached the 
shelter of the woods. 

It was now about noon, and Early held the entire field. Something like a 
cessation of hostilities prevailed, caused, according to the Rebel General’s 
report of the battle, by the disorganization of his own army for plunder. It 
is seriously doubted, however, that there was any such lack of discipline 
among his force. It is known that a strong provost guard was deployed in 
rear of his army, which vigorously forced every straggler back into the ranks; 
and the number of sutlers’ wagons and stores of that kind captured was very 
small; too small to have made any trouble of this kind. The appearance of 
the field afterward showed that the enemy had been severely punished by the 
stubborn fighting of the morning; and this probably caused the lull. Their 
musketry had almost ce:sed, though the artillery still bellowed from the hill. 
Their own army must have needed some reorganization ; ours was a chaotic 
mass of fragments, wandering in the woods, disheartened and bewildered, while 
the commanding officers were striving to bring order out of this confusion. To 
me the task seemed hopeless, impossible. The face of every man in the ranks 
was clouded with disaster. That we had been beaten, and severely beaten, 
nobody could deny; and I think the prevalent idea of the situation was that 
there was a long and a quick march down the Valley before us. Such, at least, 
was the opinion of the rank and file. ° 

It was just at this time, when doubt and confusion were marching along 
with us through the woods, that a report like an electric shock ran through 
the ranks. “Sheridan has come—Sheridan is with us!” was the joyful ex- 
clamation ; and presently, far over toward the pike, rose a roar of hearty 
cheers, sounding nearer and nearer, until the short, athletic figure of “ Cav- 
alry Sheridan,” in his Major-General’s uniform, and mounted on his black 
pacer, rode up to us, followed by his staff. Cheer after cheer saluted him; 
hats and caps were thrown into the air, and the enthusiasm of the men seemed 
unbounded. The General’s face was radiant with smiles, and his eyes fairly 
flamed with the excitement of the moment, as he took off his hat, bowed low 
to our salute, and galloped onward. During the following hour he rode from 
regiment to regiment, infusing confidence with his presence, as he spoke and 
gesticulated in his quick, eager way, assuring the men that it would be all 
right yet; that we had not been beaten, and could not be, but that the Rebels 
should be entirely used up before night. 

“ By the gods of war, it wid/ be all right, if Philip says so!” was the ener- 
getic comment of one of the men; and the remark was the simple expression 
of the confidence which this wonderful leader had infused into his army. I 
heard no more talk of retreating to Harper’s Ferry ; every man understood 
that the presence of Sheridan meant fighting, and with another result than 
that of the morning. We knew nothing of his break-neck ride from Winches- 
ter, except as we guessed it from the fact of his presence ; none of us saw him 
until he dashed into the woods, as buoyant and confident as if the tide of Rebel 
victory had already been turned back. Those old woods never listened to 
such a tempest of cheers as pealed up from beneath their branches on that 
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October afternoon, and which continued to break forth as Sheridan rode among 
his regiments with his hat off, bestowing a few stirring words on each. 

The effects of his presence soon manifested themselves. The staff rode 
hither and thither among the commanding officers; there was a marching, 
countermarching and aligning for fifteen minutes, and the chaos was reduced 
to order. The cavalry corps was placed on the right, the Nineteenth next, 
and the Sixth, with the broken fragments of the Eighth, between it and the 
pike. The line was speedily formed and connected, and strengthened by the 
stragglers who commenced dropping back by twos and threes into their places. 
A heavy detail of skirmishers was deployed to the front, and the troops were 
occupied for ten minutes in laying a rail breastwork. This done, arms were 
stacked, and we seated ourselves at the roots of the trees, waiting for further 
orders. 

During three years of service I had enjoyed ample opportunity to observe 
the nonchalance of the American soldier; but never under more striking cir- 
cumstances than at present. Here was an army which had been surprised 
and driven from its camps with heavy loss, and which was just about to re- 
new the strife; yet the brave fellows in blue who did the real work and used 
the muskets were coolly smoking their pipes and discussing the probable event 
of the day. A newsboy from Winchester just then came up on his horse, 
with the Baltimore papers of the day before; and they were instantly scat- 
tered far and near, and the general news of the day was read as thoroughly as 
if there had been nothing more momentous to engage the attention. Jt was 
a sight which would have utterly nonplused a civilian, and the joint pencils 
of Vernet and Cruikshank would have been required to do it justice. Yet 
there was nothing of bravado in this seeming indifference ; it was simply a 
cool realizstion of the peril, and a philosephic acceptance of it, as something 
unavoidable. 

The day passed on, and it was now after two o'clock. The western sun 
giinted through the forest, lighting up the emblazoned pomp of the autumnal 
foliage, and shedding dazzling gleams on the polished arms. At the word 
“Fall in!” we stood quietly in ranks, awaiting the bursting of the storm 
which we. knew was soon to come. An aide dashed out to the pickets, to bid 
the commanding officer be ready for a Rebel advance. We took arms, and 
presently there came a volley from the front, followed by scattering shots. 
We listened, but there was no further sign of conflict, save a wounded skir- 
misher here and there limping back. That one volley had checked the ene- 
my, and the encouraging report quickly spread through the ranks. 

“ Forward the Nineteenth Corps!” one of Sheridan’s staff exciuimed, riding 
up to General Emory. The orders were given quietly, and without excite- 
ment; “ Forward, First Division!” ‘ Forward, First Brigade!” “Forward, 
One Hundred and Fourteenth New York!” Through the light and shade 
of the forest the line moved forward, every eye fixed intently on the front. 
Twenty rods brought us to a clearing of about the same width, and beyond it 
the advanced Rebel line was standing to arms. A sudden screaming of shells 
and whizzing of bullets greeted us as we approached the edze of the woods; @ 
line of fire blazed up and down the long front, and the hoarse thunder of 
artillery was again mingled with the savage barking of rifles. We were in 
action again ; not as in the morning, masked by a fog, aud flanked by an un- 
seen enemy, but now muzzle to muzzle and breast to breast! Sheridan’s 
starry flag streamed up and down the line as he rode from flank to flank, 
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exhorting and entreating; field and company officers seconded his efforts, 
and a clese and rapid file-fire was delivered from our ranks. Now and thena 
shell fell among us, carrying death and wounds with its explosion, and here 
and there the singing bullets found a mark; but our brave fellows held 
steadfastly to their work. A tumult of noises broke from the wood on either 
side—the roar of cannon, the explosion of muskets, and the shouts of officers, 
while cheers and groans were united in the discord. There were soldiers in 
blue lying motionless on the ground, clots of blood tinged the grass, and stout 
men who had but the moment before been busily plying ramrod and cartridge, 
limped to the rear, or lay down under the trees with white faces and bleeding 
wounds. For half an hour the obstinate currents of the fight wavered thus 
along the edges of the woods, until an impulse was given to advance. Where 
it came from, no one could tell; a swelling cry of “ Charge—charge!” ran 
from lip to lip, and a staff officer galloping ahead, pointed with his sword to 
the front. With a yell of triumph the line rushed at double-quick across the 
clearing, and with lowered bayonets swept the wood. But there was no 
enemy there ; the parts in this strange drama of battle had changed, the pur- 
sued had become the pursuers, and over the same hills which were the scenes 
of our defeat in the morning, we now drove .the enemy pell-mell, loading, 
firing and shouting. Right and left our cavalry assailed their flanks; the 
Sixth Corps pushed them to the front, and the Nineteenth drove in upon this 
“struggling mass the routed divisions of the Rebel left, mingling them in inex- 
tricable confusion. Their artillery still held its position, and annoyed us se- 
riously. Shot and shell were vigorously plied; their last hope rested on these 
guns—and it was a vain one. Their infantry was flanked and doubled back, 
and the artillery was presently abandoned to Custer’s squadrons. 

But the panic which seized the enemy was complete. Their dead and 
wounded lay thickly in the woods, and prisoners by scores fell into our hands 
as the line swung toward the pike, entrapping them as we rushed on; and it 
was not long before our own corps was resolved into a mass of individual 
soldiers, each seemingly possessed with the idea that he was bound to over- 
take the Rebels before anybody else. It became necessary to check this too 
zealous pursuit, and a halt was ordered, to reorganize. While our brigade 
was reforming, Sheridan rode up from the rear, attended by a single orderly. 
He had exchanged his black pacer for a gray trotter, and his brilliant uniform 
for a common blue overcoat; but he was quickly recognized, and a shout, 
which I can compare to nothing but the roar of Niagara, greeted him. At 
this time there was not a staff officer with him ; he had scattered them along 
the line where their presence might be needed, and was himself dashing from 
point to point, comprehending every detail, and directing the battle while 
constantly under fire.. 

Hungry, tired and thirsty, our victorious army swept onward. Before sun- 
set, the battle-ground of the morning had been passed over, and we reoccupied 
our camps. The enemy had fled in an indiscriminate rout up the pike, with 
Custer close at their heels; and before dusk an order came for the First Divis- 
ion of the Nineteenth Corps to move forward in front of Strasburg, on picket. 
The road was crowded with ‘all the debris of a battle, with the dead and 
wounded, most of them stripped by the harpies who infest battle-fields, with 
cannon and caisson overturned by the way, with broken-down wagons and 
ambulances, and, in short, with every species of wreck that could emerge from 
the smoke of a great battle. While the rest of the army slept off the fatigues 
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of that most wearisome day, we picketed the front, watching for an enemy 
who was flying far beyond Fisher’s Hill. Through the whole night the cav- 
alry returned by detachments down the pike, bringing prisoners and artillery ; 
and the following day filty pieces of captured cannon were parked before 
Sheridan’s headquarters, including those recaptured from the enemy; while 
scores of Rebel flags were exhibited with them. No description that has ever 
been printed of the rout at Waterloo can surpass the reality of that afternoon 
and evening. The proud, victorious army of the morning was so widely dis- 
persed at nightfall that it is doubtful whether it retained a dozen regimental 
organizations. 

The sufferings of the wounded in this engagement were terrible in the ex- 
treme. The battle had raged over an area of four square miles, and the 
maimed, crippled, and dying sufferers of both armies were scattered over the 
ground by thousands. They lay in the woods, along the pike, and every hill 
and valley bore its ghastly burden. The greatest proportion fell between the 
pike and the run, where the furious struggle between Early and Emory took 
place. The large stone mansion which Sheridan had occupied was speedily 
turned into a hospital, and every room filled, while details of soldiers searched 
the field for the wounded; but there were hundreds who had crawled into 
obscure spots away from the heat of the sun, who could not be reached, and 
who moaned in their agony all the night through. The painful situation of 
these poor fellows was aggravated by a keen black frost which thickly cov- 
ered the earth. When found, friend and foe often lay together; in some 
places a long furrow of slain plainly marking the position of some regiment. 
Our dead were buried where they fell; and while we remained at the run, 
every regiment could point to its own row of graves with wooden head- 
boards, in testimony of a sanguinary struggle in its own camp. Newtown 
and Middietown were thronged with the wounded of both armies, and every 
house had its allotment. As I rode down the long, straggling street of New- 
town, three days after the battle, I saw that our surgeons had placed their 
amputating tables in the open air, and were busily plying knife and saw. — 

The battle of Cedar Creek must ever stand in history as a magnificent 
monument of the unconquerable determination of Philip H. Sheridan. He 
had the men with whom he could accomplish great results; but we search 
in vain for a parallel case of a beaten army led to victory without reénforce- 
ments. It was a Marengo without its Dessaix ; it was a battle won (as the 
War Department aptly phrased it) “ by the just confidence of Major-General 
Sheridan in his army.” It gave him his double stars in the Regulars, and 
absolutely terminated the war in the Shenandoah Valley. 

JAMEs FRANKLIN Firts. 

















ABOUT PIAZZAS. 


F all the beautiful gods, the 
most beautiful was Apollo. We 
do not know the reason why ; 
but we do know that he rose 
with the sun, bathed his naked 
limbs in his beams, basked all 
day in his light, drove his 
horses, and lay down with him 
at night to sleep; thus he was 
strong, ruddy and most beauti- 
ful, and perhaps that regimen 
is the reason why. 

My dear F., do you do as 
Apollo did? Does anybody? 
>. It is not to be supposed that 

* you do, or perhaps you would 

be as ravishingly beautiful as 

f he was. And itis noi to be tol- 

B crated by any prudish, squeam- 
ish young body of the softer 
sex, that this lusty old sun 
should kiss her pallid cheek, or 

get a glimpse of her milky 

* breasts or her attenuated form. 

a He is a dangerous fellow, this 
2S ——— —_ : sun, and must be blinded and 
bolted out of our nice houses. “Banta him, baffle him, ladies ; put vails over 
your faces, gloves on your hands ; never ride in an open carriage ; never walk 
in the sunshine, and so you will keep the color im your carpets, out of your 
cheeks ; no fly will buz in your parlors, no Apollo will softly seduce your 
delicate daughters away from you, and too early, perhaps you will think, 

Mr. Charon will ferry them over to those perpetual shades, where their 

beauties will not be attacked by any rich, ripe, ruddy suns or any beauti ul 

Apollos. \Just what their angel forms may be no man can tell; but a pale, 

freckled angel, with bad teeth and a weak digestion, attired in large hoops and 

a bag of old hair, is not the kind described in the Revelations, or that I should 

wish to see in my heaven. ) 

What you want my dear F., and what these dear ladies of ours want, is a 
sun-bath daily, and a piazza in Berkshire. 

Our wishes and our wants do not always coincide. The Chinese belle wishes 
her feet so tortured that she cannot walk. The Feejee desires a daily repast 
of tender missionary. The Eskimo detests fresh air, but is fond of blubber, 
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The Turk sighs for a harem of fat wives, while a Christian man finds one lean 
one sometimes too much for him. The silken-haired Andalusian is supremely 
happy only when on his high-steppinz horse; his sweetheart when her eyes 
are of jet, her breasts of snow. With us in this free and happy land, Mrs. 
Grundy’s lovely daughter is wretched if her howp :s not so large as to compel 
a blush upon the faces of her male friends, and to entirely forbid her sitting 
down except in the solitude of an omnibus. No respectable merchant among 
us now will die until his income reaches the half million net; no respectable 
merchant's wife can enjoy perfect bliss until her house in Filth Avenue swarms 
with incompetent servants, worrying her into dyspepsia and sharp tempers ; 
her lovely brood remain unplucked upon the virgin thorn, because they can- 
not find the golden hands to puck them. So it goes on in the great world. 
In the small, I find my boy Bob wishes @ brass squirt—I, a piazza in Berk- 
shire. I assert and am ready to maintain, and I nail it to the church door, 
that we are philos.phers, he and 1; that we mean to live such, and die such, 
at a good ripe old age. 

Sitting on your piazza, my dear F., this lovely June morning, determined 
to do no useful thing, let us prose a little. Bob and I are wise, the rest fool- 
ish. If Bob can find unalloyed pleasure and a good deal of it, in a brass 
squirt costing a quarter of a dollar, I believe he had better find it there; his 
mother—my wife—does not agre with me, which daily excites my wonder ! 
and affirms in that mild way which does not encourage discussion, that he 
certainly will wet his aprons, and squirt water into everythinz. And so the 
squirt question is disposed of. As yet I have not developed the piazza 
scheme to her, and, indeed, I have thought it might be best before doing it 
to devote a part of this fine Summer solstice to convincing the world (and 
thus, in a roundabout and subtle way satisfy Mrs. W., my wife) that it is 
wrong, I alone right. 

Now a very simple way of dealing with the benighted Chinese belle would 
be this: 

1. You are one of God’s creatures. 

2. God probably intended you to have the power of locomotion, thus en- 
abling you to pick up a living like the other beasts of the field. 

3. No doubt he intended your feet for this end. 

4. Destroying your feet is not only ridiculous, but a flying in the face of 
your Maker. 

5. Therefore you should not do it. 

This I suppose would satisfy and convince any of Mrs. Grundy’s Chinese 
daughters, who may have had l.er small feet taken to any Saratoga in the 
flowery kingdom. But it cannot be denied that some enterprising missionary, 
bent upon spreading the Gospel of Confucius among us, might retort upon one 
of our beautiful daughters : 

1. You are one of God’s creatures. 

2. God probably made you about right, and, as he thought, lovely. 

3. God would probably have made you eight yards around the bottom if it 
had seemed to him lovely. 

4. But as he did not, and you did, you are most likely a goose. 

This might be convincing—it might not. But it is necessary to show 
further how all mankind are wrong, if I am right. 

It is clear that the Feejee should not eat his missionary because, however 
agreeable he might be to the carnal taste of the Feejee, no well-bred mission- 
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ary would wish his\principles thoroughly digested, As the rubric says, in that 
way ; and the central principle of a gentleman forbids him to do things dis- 
agreeable to other gentlemen. 

As to the Turk. We have Saint Paul’s express direction that the Bishop 
shall be the husband of one wife, which we take to mean only one. We 
have also the experience of some millions of Anglo-Saxon men that one wife 
of our breed is sufficient at a time; and we are driven to the conclusion that 
the Turkish man is a very foolish man—or his wives come of a very amiable 
stock. 

As to high-stepping horses, jet black eyes and snowy bosoms, they may do 
very well in Andalusia, but we know they do not secure unmixed happiness 
in America. 

As to respectable merchants who die with net incomes of half a million, I 
need refer to but one, “ Old Girard,” as he was called when living. An astute 
lawyer suggested to him that, as he was getting old, he had better put the 
cares of property into the hands of another, and proceed to enjoy the fruits of 
his labors. Girard agreed—“ I will hire you, and will give you all you want 
te eat and drink and wear.” 

This was promptly declined as insufficient for such arduous cares. 

“ Well,” replied this old model of wealth, “ it is all I get.” 

So it was—too true. 

As to the virtuous wives of these respected billionaires, it is well known 
they live in the fine houses of the Fifth Avenue, but it is not known that 
there are five houses in that palatial street which dispense an elegant hospi- 
ta\ity—or a hospitality of any kind. I myself do not know the color of their 
tea-cups, strange as it may seem. Why then, you ask, do they keep up such 
large, sumptuous houses at such great cost? What do they do? So far as 
intellect has been able to solve the riddle—it is to board their servants, and 
between them and their boarders is perpetual war. 

Bob and I remain—he without his squirt, I without my piazza. But we 
have not realized our happiness, and you, my dear F., have; and therefore it 
is that I write from your piazza in Berkshire, not from mine. Words cannot 
tell how greatly I enjoy your blessedness—I sitting on your shadowy piazza 
in the presence of these serene and verdurous Berkshire hil s, the sun slightly 
vailed, thermometer at 74°; you in the dim and dusty light of Beekman 
Street, so close to the fragrant, never-deserted banquet halls of Crook & 
Duff, protected from unjust taxation by those benignant city fathers—ther- 
mometer at 88°. Perhaps you envy me, I trust you do, for this but adds a 
drop to my cup of enjoyment—the highest bliss attainable by man being a 
conviction that he is envied from a hopeless distance beneath by his fellow 
creatures. F 

Here let me advert to a peculiarity, so striking in Berkshire as to call for 
investigation by Professor Agassiz and those wise men of Boston. Why is 
the Berkshire mountain air so unfriendly to the male sex? You may doubt, 
but this fact remains—the day the male creature’s legs get strong enough it 
runs away, leaving only the female, solitary amid these lovely scenes. 

No other animal has this peculiarity! Governor Andrew has called atten- 
tion to the fact (which indeed exists throughout the State to some extent) 
that there is a superfluity or surplus of females, though he has not accounted 
for it; and his statement has led some luxurious wretch, trained perhaps to 
habits of thought in some back parlor of a bank, to say— 
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“Tf there is a surplus of women, why don’t you make us a dividend?” 

I remember well how years ago, in this secure and charming village of S., 
there were seventy marriageable ladies—all young, all lovely, all willing—and 
not a beau! not one for all these seventy! Such destitution surely demands 
immediate and ample relief. I find also that strange men of the most domes- 
tic proclivities, adoring their wives, devoted to their children, bring them here, 
build for them charming country homes, and then hastily decamp. They are 
to be found, only after anxious search, in the wilds of Wall Street or the pur- 
lieus of the City Hall. 

The thing is inexplicable ! 

One only of these male beings has attempted an explanation or excuse. 
He said, or is said to have said, as he hastily packed his small travelling-bag, 

“ The scenery is not solemn enough for me; I must go—farewell!” So he, 
too, disappeared, and there his relict and her lovely tribe remain without their 
chief, a prey to hopes and fears. 

If I could, I would remind these superior persons that here they have but 
one life to live, and it may be short or long. Most men die under forty, very 
few go beyond seventy. I would remind them that the life under forty is 
necessarily, and in the constitution of man, one of labor and struggle—but 
that after that it may be and should be one of much enjoyment. While the 
dust and tumult of the struggle lasts we can only fight and pray, but when 
it is over we may and should enjoy the sweets of victory and give thanks to 
God. Dowe? Do you? Show me the man! I would like to whisper to 
these men the names of two distinguished owners of bonds, who had deter- 
mined that for every year they lived they woull add a thousand a year to 
their incomes ; I could tell that they did it, and how they did it—and what it 
cost ! 

Both secured their forty-two thousand a year—but one of them lies under 
a foreign sod; the other has had ‘two shocks of paralysis! They got what 
they wished, they paid for it. If God made woman the most whimsica! of 
creatures, he certainly made man the most astounding. Those men could eat 
no more, drink no more, see no more, smell no more, enjoy no more, with forty- 
two thousand a year than with four—and they knew it. But one of them 
spent his days in a cellar in Wall Street, the other in a garret in South Street, 
and neither ever had a piazza in Berkshire. 

The delusions of man can go no further. 

Our Benjamin Franklin, [ take it, was our wisest man. He did not die at 
forty-two ; no, then he began really to live. Then, having saved a little 
money, he sold out his types and his printing office, and devoted his time to 
science and his country; he studied nature and man, and made men wiser 
and happier, and so he grew wiser and happier, and his name got into the 
newspapers, and any stupid fellow now says, “Great man!” but never dreams 
of doing as he did. “ National reputation,” that, I suppose, many a man may 
get in his lifetime, and be anything but a great-man. Bennett and Brandreth 
are names tolerably well known in this newspaper world ; but much as Ben 
Franklin would have contemned such as they, even they are not such fools as 
to die at forty-two. 

There is another class also deserving our earnest commiseration—those poor 
farmers’ wives of New England. Condemned to live their lives in houses, with 
a dark parlor from which the cheery sun is painfully excluded, into which no 
fresh air ever gets, which smells of damps; which has, high up, one graceless 
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portrait and a print of Solomon’s temple with all its cubits ; also four books 
on the four corners of a lonely table; also a paper apron upon the fire-place, 
in which no lovely fire ever sparkles—this parlor and the best bedroom over 
it, in which only some fearful stranger is allowed to sleep, God forbid that I 
should ever disturb those rooms; God forbid that I should not pity these poor 
women. Pale and sickly, they must be—this parlor, a sad piety, and much 
pie have nearly destroyed a fine race. If in Moses’s time the fathers ate sour 
grapes and set their children’s teeth on edge, it is not strange that the beloved 
children of these painfully good women have pale faces, dyspeptic sto:.iachs 
and weak backs. A sound mind can only exist in a sound body, as even those 
heathen Greeks had discovered, while we in New England have failed to dis- 
cover that early and persistent stimulating the brain destroys what little 
stomach and strength may have been born in us. It is a fatal mistake—no 
boy’s brain should be tasked before he is ten, nogir)’s brainever! Smali dan- 
ger of any one being ignorant in this country, but better a thousand times be 
ignorant than sickly. ( A stomach without a brain is ey" valuable, 
but a brain without a stomach is utterly useless. f 

But, my dear F., let us return to your piazza. 

What do I do there? What doIdo? I cannot say that I do do anything, 
but I enjoy much. Must I be perpetually doing, never enjoying? God for- 
bid! After breakfast—and your wife's breakfasts are good—after that, I am 
careful not to plunge my head into a cellar or garret filled with vapors ex- 
haled from foul gutters and filthy sewers; I try to keep tobacco smoke out of 
my lungs, by filling them with good mountain air; my ears are not deafened 
with the distracted din of omnibus wheels, nor my eyes blinded with the dust 
and grime of dray horses; my wits are not strained to get some other man’s 
money away from him, and I entertain no scheme for lobbying a horse rail- 
road along the banks of the Housatonic. In fine, I have no noble ambitions 
to fire or burn up my soul. 

No, my friend, I step out on your piazza and lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills; and then I praise God for the beautiful world he has spread at my feet, 
and am filled with his goodness. I do not in the least believe that the Creator 
of all this beauty, my Creator too, is a malignant demon, as some unhappy 
dyspeptics have imagined. I believe in the God of Jesus—our Father in 
Heaven. In your garret in Beekman Street it is not easy to understand this. 
I know what you breathe, smell, see and hear; I know you look down into 
the slums of Cherry Street and the dens of the Common Council and find it 
easy to believe in hell and damnation. It is an extreme case. 

Do I find it dull? Well, yes, it is rather dull, at least for dyspeptic fellows 
whose nerves are all jangled and out of tune. There is not a grog-shop in 
sight, no omnibuses enliven the landscape, no beggars without legs amuse me, 
no ragamuffin placards under my nose—‘“ Get your corns cured by Doctor 
Briggs,” no hawker bawls in my ears “ Vried vish! vried vish!” so puzzling 
to my weak mind. Very dull it may be, but I find my sanity increasing, and, 
as I am not a natural fool, I conclude to enjoy it all, even if it is dull. Iam 
content, receptive, open to sweet influences. I have, too,a companion. That 
fine old Tory, Lord Derby, is telling me his version of that fine old story of 
blind old Homer. I find, first, that the principal occupation of those god-like 
heroes was to throw stones at one another, and to thrust spears, whenever they 
had a fair or an unfair chance, at a fellow mortal. I find, second, that Lord 
Derby has two minds at work in his brain; one elegant and scholarly; the 
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other mean and vituperative of us Yankees, because we wish to put down the 
greatest gang of political scoundrels that ever went unhung. He would be 
improved by a week’s sojourn on your Berkshire piazza. 

Here I am, and I do not envy Lord Derby his feelings just now. Just in 
front of me stands a fir tree, and in it I see signs of life. A small warbler 
hops on the centre shoot and sings a delicate song, very pretty to me and his 
little wife below ; she, busy with the cares of maternity, picks about for bugs 
and worms; her callow brood, receptive like myself, gape their mouths wide, 
ready for what good tit-bit comes. The black-winged Oriole flashes past like 
a flame of fire, but stops for a moment to give me a gush of song. He sub- 
sid's, and I listen again to the aristocratic Edward, Earl of Derby. But a 
gentleman in the orchard demands my attention; Master Bob-o-link hovers 
upward and showers down his sweetest song. No doubt those little fellows 
hid away so nicely in the grass wish they could doit. So dol. It is deli- 
cious. Now, Mr. Homer, how was it about Diomed? Again I am interrupted. 
That Robin fellow has a wife and four young ones, and finds his house crowded. 
He perches himself in your cherry tree, pushes out his breast, swells his throat, 
and sings a song about those cherries, very tempting, I can believe, to those 
young ones who have never yet had enough. He sings well, but is a great 
humbug, for I have tried the cherries and found them wormy. He persists 
in his praises, and those little fools half believe him, and spread their wings. 
Now come o:her notes, warning from the mother, encouragement from the 
father ; and so they get safely started in life, and into your cherry tree. 

My dear F., your dreams of pudding have come to an untimely end. 

Bless me, what means this great commotion? Confusion reigns, and the 
sweet voices have turned to discord. Has a bad fellow appeared—some hawk- 
nosed fellow, to snatch away the “sweet sixteen?” Has one of the boys 
gone off with the circus-riders? So soon? I must see about it. Ah ha! 
I find a gentieman dressed in striped seer-sucker, called by the ladies a garter- 
snake, is making quite too free with one of the lovely brood—is eating her 
up. My virtuous soul impels me to strike with my indignant stick, and now 
both lie there cold in death. 

Life is not so dull here as it was. I am puzzled a little. Should I have 
killed him? I eat robins and other birds; the snake does the same thing; the 
robins eat cherries and insects. Perhaps I was rashly interfering with the 
designs of Providence in killing him! But it is a muddle, and as I have done 
it, no doubt it is for the best. I conclude to suspend the story of my aristo- 
cratic friend, and take a short stroll. Your colt claims my friendship, and he 
shall have it; for he has a broad forehead, an open nostril, a straight back, 
and a long thigh—so he may perhaps go in 2:18}, and beat Flora Temple. 
Then, my dear F., you can build me a piazza. Your pear trees are full of 
promise, too; your Duchesses are swelling deliciously, as true Duchesses 
shoul!. Next October permit me to pay my respects to them. These Urban- 
istes, too, I shall not despise. Nothing comes from nething truly, but much 
comes from care and work, and I am glad to have fine pear trees, se near your 
piazza, so well attended to. Let me here enter a mild protest against this 
transplanting evergreens in June, when they are full of growth. It is absurd, 
ridiculous, preposterous, and any gardener who advises it as the best time 
ought to be set to ditching. To tear up their roots at the precise time when 
the growing plant most needs them is most cruel—and although the trees do 
sometimes live, it does not excuse the atrocity. I tell you (and I have planted 
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thousands on thousands), transplant evergreens in the Spring, just as they are 
about to begin to grow, using care not to have the roots exposed to wind or 
sun, and you will save ninety-nine of every hundred, and have my thanks 
beside. But let me not get out of the garden too soon. I see some scarlet- 
cheeked strawberries, which I would like to kiss; strawberries and lips are 
tempting to mortal man. Those peas appeal to me with mute eloquence; I 
would not wish to leave them to become hard and old like those you eat eat 
the banquet halls of Crook & Duff. Yes, I hear a curious sound; metallic, 
but musical. It is—it is a bell, a dinner bell, and it says, “Come imme- 
diately.” 

I obey at once ; it is not so very dull here now, for your wife’s dinners are 
consoling ; she cuts her ham thin, and broils it! Bless her. 

The after-dinner hour is sacred to deep and profound meditation—to which 
all good men out of cities devote their energies—I mine. On your piazza is 
a chair adapted for this mental process, and in it lies that nice edition of 
Homer. Gently I raige the book, and as gently deposit there the figure of a 
comfortable gentleman.\. Now then for Diomed and Hector, Jove, Venus, and 
the rest, with profound ‘sritical observations. The white June clouds float 
lazily in the serene azure, and the beautiful hills lie so peacefully in the soft 
sun-light, that my too impatient soul is stilled. The cows chew their cuds 
under the shade, the insects keep a drowsy hum, while the birds have ceased 
their songs; nature, too, is enjoying her quiet hour. But a divine aroma 
comes stealing upon my senses. What is it? hay, honey, clover, pine, sweet- 
fern, bay ; is it the sweet air of the mountains, or the breathings of heavenly 
creatures? They are about me, whispering to my soul, but not in words. I 
can only feel, not listen, and cannot tell you what they say. The pages of 
Homer grow dim, but what now are books to me? I am rapt. 

“ Eh—what—are you one of them come to show me the way to those 
heavenly mansions, where so many dear friends wait and worship ?” 

It was your wife, my dear F., come to waken me from my—reverie—shall I 
call it? to say that the clouds were rising, and I must watch them. I am 
glad she is not an angel yet. The white June clouds have disappeared, and a 
dark heap is creeping up the western sky. Does it hold wind or thunder? 
On it comes, spreading its wings, darkening the hills and the bright waters of 
the Housatonic; it curls its combing top like some mighty surf, and down 
streams a bolt; yes, there is rain in it. Down shoots the lightning again, 
with its crashing thunder. “ That,” said Hope Leslie’s little friend when the 
thunder made accord with his Lord’s Prayer— 

“That is the Power and the Glory; that’s it!” So it is, and it is upon me 
now. Iam no longer sleepy. I see the rain away on the Barrington hills 
and away on the Lenox hills, and a slight pattering tells me we shall get our 
share. The little warbler sits close on her crowded nest, and Master Bob-o- 
link has ceased his riotous song. The blackness passes over and away, as 
blackness always does af we can only be patient, and has done us good; the 
grass lifts itself after its bath, and every flower seems to smell sweeter than 
before ; the tail of the storm spreads itself in the western sunset light, as no 
poet can tell, no limner paint, and all for us. We watch the clouds, brilliant, 
beautiful, changing—changing through all the scale, until they fade away into 
the grays of night. So let my life end. 

I hear the soft moo-moo of the cows ready to give down their milk, and it 
is so still, I hear distant voices from far-off farm houses, and the’ Whippoor- 
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will sings her melancholy note, and the stars come out one by one. The 
candles burn across the valley through open doors, and I can fancy good 
farmers are there eating their peaceful suppers, for the rain has helped the 
grass and the corn, and they know it. They can sleep in peace, and so can 
we; for we have had a good, dull, wholesome day; have drank no whiskey; 
smoked no tobacco, cheated nobody, nor fretted our souls to grow rich or 
great. Thus it comes about that my sweetheart and I are past forty-two, 
not under the sod, not victims of dyspepsia, not poor, nor naked, nor blind, 
nor miserable. Long may we wave, to enjoy your piazza, and to hope for one 
of our own. 


LIFE ON A PIAzzA. 


Suddenly it strikes me that would be the title for a charming little work ; 
not large, nor instructive, nor moral, but with nice small events, neat dashes 
of humor, pleasant sentiment; not satirical, but gently rubbing up other peo 
ple’s follies and vanities. Not exactly in the style of Rasselas, but different, 
more like my friend H. T., who once had a notion that instead of going to 
the Adirondacks, he would try the open-air cure on a friend’s piazza. He 
gave me his notes, and here they are: 


“ Time, July—fine moonlight evening.—Sang ‘Araby’s Daughter’ and ‘ We’re Coming, 
Father Abraham,’ with B.’s wife, and thought of my piazza bed-room—very sweet. 
Swung my hammock on the east side. Half-past ten and alone with the silent stars; 
believe in night air because there is no other. Eleven—bed time—disrobing not so sim- 
ple a matter as I had supposed with the moon shining down, and stars keeping their 
vigils—but it is done, and I proceed to turn in—not accustomed to hammocks, and make 
a loud thump on piazza floor; not much hurt, but fearful Mrs. B. may dream of burg- 
lars; she bears it in silence—sodoI. People say, to sleep in the full moonlight is 
dangerous—produces lunacy; pooh, I enjoy it. Midnight, moon shining and stars 
keeping their vigils—still awake but serene; don’t mind being awake in the presence 
of nature. Half-past twelve, and feel as if lapsing into forgetfulness, when a bat flaps 
in; my thoughts take a new direction—wonder what God Almighty made bats for; try 
to catch him, his structure is so interesting, but fail; Mrs. B.’s window slightly raised— 
hasten to assure her it is I, not burglars; she hopes I am enjoying my repose—of course, 
Distant clock faintly sounds ‘two ;’ address myself to sleep. Sensation delicious, and 
apparently continues a quarter of an hour, when the cock rings out his clarion song— 
appears to be of a Persian or Shanghai breed, adores the sun and prefers the eastern 
side of the house; will not leave it at my most persuasive pshews! fearful of waking 
Mrs. B., so decide to enjoy the glories of the rising day—nature exults, my spirits rise, 
I hear the morning stars singing for joy, when the bolts are shot. It is not Mrs. B., 
but Betsey, with bucket and broom; down she swashes her water, endangering my best 
clothes. ‘Bless me!’ she exclaims, ‘ Law, Mr. Peter, is that you? Why, you'll catch 
your death a’cold.’ I reassure her, and enjoy the early day while she completes her 
matutinal cleansing. It dawns upon me that I must get up, must shake off hoary sloth 
and rise with the lark. I remember that hammocks are unsteady, and my experience 
small, but determine not to ask Betsey’s assistance. Politely request her to step inside, 
and not to open the blinds for a few minutes. Whether to get out feet first or head first 
am undecided ; compromise and come down on all fours; find the floor damp but not 
unpleasant—do not consider damp unwholesome ; am startled by sounds very like two 
females indulging in covert smiles ; complete my toilet without unnecessary delay. 

“ Breakfast time—Answer Mrs. B.’s inquiries cheerfully ; assure her I feel better already. 
Drowsy during the morning, but confident it is result of change of air, and must be 
wholesome. Quite drowsy in afternoon. In evening thought Mrs. B. sang a little out 
of tune, while she gently hinted that some of my higher notes were rather flat—singular 
imperfection of ear in her. She retires early but offers me am inside bed, which I blandly 
decline. 
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“ Second night—thermometer 80°. Not a leaf stirs, all nature is in deep repose; ho, 
peaceful night! Am sure that ‘tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ will visit my 
hammock. A few mosquitoes hum their drowsy song, but eleven o’clock finds me drop- 
ping off—delightfully! I enjoy the night. Suddenly a startled cackling in the hen 
yard rouses me. It continues; perhaps chicken thieves are there. It is a new sensation, 
and I hastily slip on my shoes and trowsers. No presence is visible, but a powerful 
odor pervades the air, not altogether new in rural districts—it is mephitis chinga, i. e., 
skunk! I retire and unchain the dog. After duty comes repose, and sleep hovers over 
my eyelids; mosquitoes rather too eager, but I tie my handkerchief over my face and 
am safe. Thermometer still at 80°; drop off into forgetfulness. Steps arouse me—are 
there burglars about? A large animal trots over the piazza, and smells of me, but re- 
tires ; I tighten the cords of my hammock so as to be above such visitors. Wrapped in 
my single sheet I pity those who swelter in beds ; how beautiful is night! Mosquitoes 
have also discovered that the sheet is single. I discover a curious fact, that after the 
first sucking of blood they cease to hurt—natural history is always interesting. Three 
o’clock sounds in my ears from the distant clock; I heed it not. God save us, what a 
fearful noise! Mrs. B.’s voice is heard in plaintive question. I can only answer ‘that I 
think Jack has caught the skunk ’—certainly there is not only sound but smell. ‘What 
can be done?’ I am unable to suggest. Mrs. B. proposes that I dress myself, take the 
gun, and see what is the matter. Not accustomed to fire-arms, I only accede to a por- 
tion of her request. Find Jack has caught the skunk, or has confident expectations of 
doing so, and will not listen to my voice. So report to Mrs. B., who casually mentions 
there is a broad sofa in the entry. Take possession of the sofa temporari/y, until the 
contest between the ‘belligerents,’ as England likes to call them, is ended. Waken and 
find breakfast over. Am much refreshed by my sleep—in the open air. Strongly advise 
other invalids to try it. 

“Mem. Mrs. B. thought she would feel safer if I slept inside. Postponed my further 
cure for a season.” 


Thus endeth H. T.’s experience. Of somewhat such texture should be my 
book ; to combine the careful observation of Kirby and Spence, the grandeur 
of Dr. Johnson, and the sprightliness of Charles Reade. 

A practical hint must go in here to repay the reader, and to make my 
paper of infinite value; you may say it is a very small matter, but it is not. 
In building your piazza do not extend it along the whole front or side of your 
house, thus darkening all your windows, and in a stormy or wintry day in- 
creasing the gloom of your room, and do not make it narrow. Build it in 
this way—twelve feet square. 

That makes you a beautiful Summer-room, in which you can sit, or stand, or 
sleep; there you can spread your hospitable board in the Summer evenings 
and enjoy your tea, combining the comforts of a dining-room and the ease.of 
apic-nic. In this life,do not ask for more. It is time to close my homily, 
and, I trust, at this point, none will question the wisdom of Solomon, Frank- 
lin, or P. W. These, then, are my last words. 

CHaRLes Wr.uiys ELLIOTT. 
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TRAWBERRY HILL, once the favorite retreat of Horace Walpole, is but 
a very short distance from Twickenham. The queer old Gothic fabric, 
when we saw it, was fast falling into ruin. The plaster was peeling off, and 
the bare lath exposed in many places. The rooms, too, were all dismantled. 
The picture gallery gave little evidence of its former magnificence. Nothing 
remained of that curious collection he spent years in gathering, and which. it 
required a twenty-five days’ sale to dispose of, save only some antiquated 
stained glass in the little, low windows, and fragments of hangings upon the 
walls of the dining-room, where merry George Selwyn had so often amused 
his host. The old library, however, still exhibited richly painted figures upon 
its low ceiling, while the shelves, with their literary treasures gone, and the 
worm-eaten table, upon which “ The Castle of Otranto” was written, gave 
evidence of the desolation that reigned in all the chambers where the old 
literary gossip once delighted to wander and to muse. 

It was of this house that, writing to his friend Conway, and dating from 
this place, Walpole says: “ You perceive I have got into a new carp, and 
have left my tubs at Windsor. It is a little plaything house that I have got, 
and is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set in enamelled meadows, 
with filagree hedges : 

* A small Euphrates through the place is rolled, 
And little fishes wave their wings of gold.’” 


It was here he collected that splendid gallery of paintings, filled with the 
finest works of the best masters. Here were gathered matchless enamels of 
immortal bloom, by Bordier and Zincke ; chasings, the workmanship of Cel- 
lini and Jean de Bologna; noble specimens of Faenza ware, adorned by the 
delicate pencils of Robbia and Bernard Palissy ; glass of the rarest hues and 
tints, executed by Cousin, and other masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; Roman and Grecian antiquities in bronze and sculpture ; exquisite 
and matchless missals, painted by Raphael and Julio Clovio; magnificent 
specimens of cinque cento armor; miniatures illustrative of the most interest- 
ing periods of history; engravings in countless numbers, and of infinite 
value, together with fifteen thousand volumes, among which were most splen- 
did editions of the classics. But Strawberry Hill, with all its treasures, like 
many a place of older renown, was destined to illustrate the sad truth, “ that 
nothing on earth continueth in one stay.” The antique mirror that once re- 
flected the fair features of Mary Stuart; the jewelled goblet that was often 
brimmed with ruby wine at the chivalrous feasts of the Order of the Garter; 
the Damascened blade that hung by the side of Du Guesclin—all once the 
pride of the owner of Strawberry Hill—have passed away with the rest of his 
curiosity shop into the various cabinets of Europe, to be again in their turn 
lost sight of, or dispersed forever. 
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Well might the ballads of the day sing of this beautiful retreat in the hour 
of its pride; 
“Some cry up Gunnerbury, 
For Sion some declare, 
And some say that with Chiswick House, 
No villa can compare. 
But ask the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the country well, 
If Strawberry Hill, if Strawberry Hill 
Don’t bear away the bell ?” 

Horace Walpole, after “exhausting all the delights that spring from foreign 

travel, and all the charms of the intellectually social circles of the London 
of that day, of which he was the admired centre, began to feel the longing 
which satiety brings with it, for some quiet retreat where he could shelter him- 
self when he pleased from the stir and bustle of the noisy crowd. The 
pleasantest associations of his childhood were intimately interwoven with the 
charming scenery about Kew, Richmond, Twickenham, Hampton Court, and 
its lovely neighborhood. Here, when a boy, on his pony, he had followed the 
hounds with Sir Robert, when that great orator and statesman was Ranger 
of Richmond Park; and here, with some of his favorite school-fellows, he had 
explored every nook and corner of the country on both sidesthe Thames. It 
was while looking for some locality in this neighborhood that he stumbled 
upon a little box of a country seat, located upon the river Thames, not far 
from Twickenham. It belonged to the celebrated toy woman of London, 
Mrs. Chevenix, and he purchased it immediately. On the day after its ac- 
quisition, in June, 1747, we find him giving the following description of it to 
afriend: ‘The house is so smali I can send it to you in a letter to look at. 
The prospect is as delightful as possible, commanding the river, the town and 
Richmond Park, and, being situate on a hill, descends to the river bya 
sloping lawn, where I have some Turkish sheep and cows, all studied in their 
colors for becoming the view.” 
* “Chopped Straw Hall” was its unromantic name when he purchased, but, 
in looking over an old lease, Walpole found the land described as “ Strawberry 
Hill Shot,” and, hailing the discovery with delight, he adopts it, and from 
thenceforth his letters from his new residence are dated from “Strawberry 
Hill.” Then came all the appliances of a handsome fortune to make the 
place well worthy of its owner. All the aids that horticulture and arbori- 
culture could render, aided by a most exquisite taste, were brought into 
requisition in embellishing and beautifying the grounds, while architects and 
carpenters were kept continually busy in re-modelling, enlarging and adorn- 
ing the mansion. Then it was that it assumed the castellated air it had when I 
first saw the house in 1854, for he tells his friend Montague: “ Did I tell you 
that I have found a text in Deuteronomy to authorize my battlements. 
‘When thou buildest a new house, then shalt thou make a battlement for 
thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon thy house, if any man fall from 
thence.’ ” 

All sorts of things were being collected from every possible quarter to fur- 
nish appropriately the various apartments. Friends abroad were engaged to 
ransack Italy for fragments of old painted glass, old anything ; and every auc- 
tion where any rarity could be procured, either at home or on the continent, 
was faithfully attended and most liberaily patronized. In a short time 
Strawberry Hill was the wonder of all England, and the sale of its 
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curiosities, which occupied twenty-five days, attracted the curious from all 
parts of England and Scotland—indeed from every portion of the Continent. 

But let us endeavor in part to fill up the empty halls and apartments with 
this rare collection, before it is scattered beneath the blows of the auctioneer’s 
hammer. Passing through the low, monastic doorway, we find ourselves in a 
hall whose light is derived, as Walpole himself expresses it, “from lean win- 
dows, fattened with rich saints in painted glass,” and from the centre of which 
depends the lantern that casts a most venerable gloom upon the stairs. There 
is nothing here to attract particular attention, save the rich and varied light 
that streams through the painted glass, and stains with amber and ruby hues 
the tesselated floor. A narrow passage leads you from the hall into the refec- 
tory. This is the innermost shrine—the penetralia where the household 
gods, the Lares and Penates, have their altars. As you enter, your figure is 
reflected from a brilliant Vauxhall mirror in Gothic frame of black and gold, 
with an enclosed portrait at the top of George Walpole, third Earl of Orford, 
while beneath it is a chimney-piece carved in wood, of Gothic design, with 
arches springing from columns with pediments. Resting upon it, you may 
note a fine Etruscan vase, with one more curious still of that rare Raphael or 
Faenza ware, presenting a most spirited representation upon it of the battles 
of the Centaurs with the Lapithe. At the side of the room, on the right as 
you enter, is a table in the Gothic style, the top of Sicilian jasper of the 
rarest kind. It is covered with fine old porcelain and still more antique 
Etruscan relics, in the shape of bowls, beakers and vases; and over it hangs 
an object of rare curiosity and interest—a hunting horn of rich enamel upon 
copper, the painting being, on one side the history of St. Hubert, and on the 
other a series of allegorical figures. Round this chamber are richly carved 
chairs, with backs of Gothic pattern, and seats embroidered in most excellent 
needle-work. Round the walls hang the family portraits. Here you may 
notice full-length portraits, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, of Sir Robert Walpole, 
the great minister, and of Catharine, his first wife. Here is the second Lord 
Orford, attired in red velvet; Edward Walpole, known as “the handsome 
Englishman,” in the robes of the Order of the Bath ; and Horace Walpole him- 
self, in a scanty, light-blue velvet jacket, and waistcoat of crimson velvet reach- 
ing down to his knees. Over the chimney-piece is that celebrated picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, known as “The Conversation,” containing the portraits 
of Lord Edgecomb, Mr. Wilhams, and that noted wit, George Selwyn, who 
never missed an execution, and when he had a tooth taken out, dropped his 
handkerchief as a signal to the operator to begin. The gem of the collection, 
however, is a portrait group, representing the three celebrated beauties—the 
ladies Laura, Maria and Horatia Walpole—assembled round a work-table. 
This picture was still remaining at Strawberry Hill in 1854. The colors have 
somewhat faded, but unequalled grace and delicacy still remain. These were 
the lovely children of the handsome Mary Clement, the mistress of Horace 
Walpole’s brother Edward, above alluded to as “the handsome Englishman.” 
Their remarkable beauty eclipsed the fame of the celebrated Gunnings, and 
they all married into the first families of the land. Laura married a brother 
of Lord Albemarle; Maria, the greatest beauty of the three, mated with 
Lord Waldegrave, who soon died, but the still charming widow in a short 
time captivated and married his Royal Highness William Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester ; the third, Horatia, married Lord Huntingtower. So that all 
these girls, notwithstanding the baseness of their origin, reached high posi- 
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tions, and some of their descendants at the present day are among the richest 
and noblest in the land. 

But passing out from the refectory, let us ascend the stair-case, and, as you 
reach the first landing-place, turn by the door at your right into what was 
known by Walpole as “ The Breakfast Room.” The room is not large, but 
most cheerfully lighted by a large bay window, which looks out upon the 
lawn, down to the very bank of the quiet Thames. The prospect is extensive, 
and commands e, paroramic view of the whole country. Ameng the numer- 
ous pictures and engravings that adorn the walls ure, tue Virgin and Child, 
once belonging to Gaston Duc d’Orleans, whose arms surmount the richly- 
carved frame; a very curious old picture, representing Rose, the royal gar- 
dener, presenting the first pine-apple raised in England to Charles IL., at 
Dauny Court, near Windsor, and a portrait of Cowley, the poet, in the char- 
acter of a shepherd, by Sir Peter Lely. Here in this glass case, on the right 
of the richly-carved mantel, we may notice the celebrated Digby collection of 
miniatures. Four of them are portraits of Sir Kenelm’s wife, the beautiful 
Venetia Stanly, who is represented at three different periods of life, and once 
after death. This last is most exquisitely finished. On the left hand of the 
mantel may be descried another glass case, which also contains exquisitely- 
painted miniatures. One of these is of the celebrated Robert, Earl of Essex, 
the favorite of Elizabeth. Scattered around the room, on ebony stands of 
most curious workmanship, and on tables with plateaux of royal Sevres por- 
celain, are rare specimens of cabinet cups and saucers of the same material, 
wonderfully painted with birds and flowers, and figures of cupids and nymphs. 
Here, too, are Oriental jars and urns of granite, brought from the Greek 
islands. 

Before you approach the Library, the small but curious collection meets 
the view, by Walpole called his Armory, and which he thus describes: “A 
vestibule opens with three arches on the landing-place, disclosing niches full 
of trophies, of old coats of mail, Indian shields, made of the hide of the 
rhinoceros, broad-swords, quivers, long-bows, arrows and spears, all supposed 
to have been taken by Sir Lessy Robsart, an ancestor, in the Holy Wars. 
Here, too, or near this vestibule, we find, on the stair-case, the very armor 
of Francis the First, of steel gilt, and covered with bas-reliefs; his lance, lean- 
ing against it, is of ebony, inlaid with silver, while his sword is of highly- 
tempered steel beautiiully inlaid with gold, and probably the work of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. It is.a magnificent suit, and at once recalls to your mind the 
finely proportioned figure of the gallant monarch. Near this hangs a magnifi- 
cent steel shield of the finest cinque cento work, inlaid with gold and silver, 
the figures in bold relief representing the story of Quintius Curtius leaping 
into the Roman gulf to save the Republic. Suspended all around are old 
English battle-axes of steel, that did good service once upon the plains of 
Palestine, mingled strangely with Indian spears and Malay creeses.” 

Let our next step be from war to peace, from the Armory to the Library, 
where, arranged in cases modelled from old St. Paul’s choir, are gathered about 
fifteen thousand volumes, and a great collection of rare old manuscripts. As 
our eyes range up and down the well-filled shelves, we find, among numer- 
ous antiquated and rare volumes, “The New Year's Gift,” written by Mezo- 
philus (:he dwarf Jeffrey Hudson), and presented by him, in 1638, to Henrietta, 
the Queen of Charles the First; the identical copy of Homer used by Pope in 
his translation ; the Three Books of Chronicles, gathered by John Carion, of 
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Nuremberg, printed in London in black letter most rare and curious. Here, 
too, in well ordered cases, are antiquated manuscripts, and among them is the 
book of expenses of Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham, kept by his treasurer, 
and in this we have all the items of expense incurred in that celebrated jour- 
ney to Spain with the Prince of Wales, afterward Charles I., in search of a 
wife. Here are files of letters from former dignitaries, over whose graves 
centuries have rolled ; there is an autograph letter from Oliver Cromwell to 
his wife, the dav afte> the battl> of Dunbar. Mos‘ of the nortraits you see 
hanging upon the walls here are family ones. Urns, ossuaries and antique 
relics are to be seen upon the curiously-carved tables in every corner, while 
on the mantel, directly under a large painting, hangs the little clock of silver 
gilt, presented by Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn on the morning of their ill- 
starred marriage. It is richly chased and ornamented with the fleur-de-lys, 
On the top crouches a lion bearing the arms of England. The weights, which 
are gilt, are curiously chased with the initials of Henry and Anne within true 
lover's knots. One bears the inscription, “ The most happye,” the other the 
royal motto. This love token was doubtless meant as an emblem of enduring 
affection. It remains the same after an interval of more than three centuries; 
but, alas! only four years after it was given, the object of Henry’s love loses 
her head upon the scaffold. The clock is still going, but it should have 
stopped forever when poor Anne died. 

The Holbein Chamber, which is near the Library, next attracts our atten- 
tion. This is a regular museum. Here is the chair of the last Abbot of 
Glastonbury, and, under a glass case, the hat worn by Cardinal Wolsey, the 
token of his ecclesiastical dignity. Exquisite carvings from the cunning 
fingers of Albert Durer, and rich stained glass of ancient curious pattern, 
terra-cotta vases, Etruscan jars, and rare intaglios, are scattered all around. 
On the walls hang original portraits, by Holbein, of Mary Queen of Scots, 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, Philip of Spain and Mary, Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
and Marguerite of France. 

Passing out of the Holbein Chamber, a few steps bring us to the Grand 
Gallery, of noble dimensions, and most superbly decorated. Here are the 
fine vases and cisterns of Majolica, exquisite coffers, glittering with inlaid 
mother of pearl, and reflecting every ray from the stained windows in front. 
There, too, may be seen the magnificent Roman eagle discovered within the 
precincts of the Baths of Caracalla. Pictures of rare excellence and worth hang 
upon the walls. Here are original portraits of the Buckingham family, of Anne 
Hyde, Duchess of York, whole length portraits of Catharine de Medici and her 
children, together with exquisite gems from the pencils of Watteau, Cuyp, 
Castiglione and Eckhardt. 

A peep into the round drawing-room at the extremity of the gallery shows 
fine stained glass windows shedding their parti-colored light on vases of por- 
celain, and services of silver. Above the rich, mosaic chimney-piece stand 
silver beakers and jars, valuable for their weight of metal alone, not to say 
anything of their workmanship. In this beautiful chamber, the china of 
Sevres vies with the Faenza of Florence, and the portrait of Vandyke’s lady- 
love, Mistress Lemon, looks smilingly down from the tapestried walls. 

But we must close, and yet the treasures of art in this curious museum are 
not half exhausted. There are the North Chamber, the Tribune and the 
Round Tower, all filled with objects of vertu, and with costly china, worth a 
prince’s ransom. Enough has been said to give some idea of what Straw- 
berry Hill must have been in the days of its pride. 
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A few years since the old ruined structure was pulled down, and its site 1s 
now occupied by an elegant mansion, belonging to Earl Waldegrave, the great 
grandson of frail Mary Clement. The same sky is overhead, the same lawn 
still spreads forth in living green to the banks where the gentle Thames 
“ wanders of its own sweet will,” and the same varied and delightful scenery 
still charms the vision; but the glory of Strawberry Hill has departed. 
The memory of its refined and elegant owner still haunts the spot, and will 
forever. The memories of Pope are not more closely intertwined with Twick- 
enham than those of Walpole are with Strawberry Hill. Walpole was like 
Voltaire, ‘a gay child of the world, whose pleasures he enjoyed.” His great. 
gifts were almost thrown away, his genius had no directing motive, or like 
his architecture, was elaborately wasted on 

“ Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing.” 
His wit and sarcasm, it is said, made him many énemies, and yet his wit and 
sarcasm were seldom anything but playful, scarcely ever malicious. It was 
with him, for the most part, as it was with his friend Selwyn: 
“ That social wit, which never kindling strife, 
Blazed in the small, sweet courtesies of life, 
Those little sapphires round the diamond shone 
Sending soft radiance to the richer stone.” 


His letter to his friend Mann, as a portrait sketched by himself, is, perhaps, 
truthful : 

“ Pray don’t compliment me,” he writes to his friend, “any more upon my learning; 
there is nobody so superficial. Except a little history, a little poetry, a little printing, 
and some divinity, I know nothing. How should I? I who have always lived in the 
big, busy world; who lie abed all the morning, as long as I please; who sup in company; 
have played at faro half my life, and now at loo till two or three in the morning; who 
have always loved pleasure, hated action, etc. If it were not that I lay up a little pro- 
vision in Summer, like the ant, I should be as ignorant as all the people I live with.” 
James W. WALL. 
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CuHarLEs READE is certainly one of the most gifted and charming 
novelists in our literature. He is a close student of men and of manners; he 
is never dull when he describes, and his dialogue is highly dramatic and full 
of vivacity; his personages have character, they are people in whose trials 
and in whose fate we are interested ; and above all, he has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the way in which women think and feel and act, especially in regard 
to men whom they love, or whom they mean to allure and delude. His 
“Christie Johnstone” and “ Peg Woffington,” published several years ago, 
were the most vivacious and dramatic novels of their day, and “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” which appeared more recently, needed only a little conden- 
sation and elaboration to take front rank, by the side of only three or four 
others, among historical novels. The novel which he is now publishing, 
“ Griffith Gaunt,” is, thus far, one of his best—superior, perhaps, t» any other 
of his longer stories in its power to interest the reader in the experience of 
the personages and the movement of the plot. Admirable, too, for the fine 
quality of those personages, and for the charming women with whom it makes 
us well acquainted. Certainly in all modern fiction there are not two more 
enchanting creations than Kate Peyton and Mercy Vint. Happy Griffith, to 
have them both to wife, and both at once! A decidedly improper felicitation 
that ; most reprehensible, in fact; but let justice be done to the charms of 
women and the faithlessness of men, although the heavens fall. In all that 
Mr. Reade has done, however, there is the blemish of affectation ; and in not 
a little of his work there is a flavor, sometimes strong, sometimes scarcely per- 
ceptible, yet unmistakable, of vulgarity. He may be a gentleman, but he 
does not write like ons. For it is a noteworthy fact, and one to be borne in 
mind, that although a man who is without the moral and intellectual per- 
ceptions of a gentleman, cannot, of course, write like one, a man may have 
them and be guided by them in his own conduct, and yet not exhibit them in 
his writing ; or he may exhibit them in his writing and not be guided by them 
in his conduct. Some of the coarsest and most indelicate writing that the 
present writer ever saw—too indelicate to publish in these days for general 
perusal—was from the pen of as correct and pure-minded a woman as ever 
lived ; and, to take a parallel illustration, Goldsmith, whose Vicar of Wake- 
field displays taste, tact, and knowledge of the world as well as of human 
nature, unequalled out of Shakespeare’s pages, was improvident and impru- 
dent to a proverb, and so utterly lacking in taste, tact, and knowledge of the 
world in regard to his own conduct, as to be a laughing-stock to his acquaint- 
ances. To return to Charles Reade, the vulgarity which crops out of his pages 
more or less in every one of his books, never has manifested itself quite so 
offensively as in the last number of “ Griffith Gaunt.” Griffith, deceived by very 
suspicious circumstances, interpreted to a jealous disposition by a wily woman, 
believes his wife unfaithful to him, curses her paramour, and tramples him 
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under foot before her face, and, flying from home, remains away from her, his 
whereabout entirely unknown, for nearly a year. He returns at last, his con- 
victions unchanged, merely to obtain money, and with no intention whatever 
of reconciliation, or even of living at home. She, however, loving him all the 
while, after a sad scene, determines to undeceive him and bring him to her 
feet. She sends for certain letters which she thinks will clear up his sus- 
picions, and meantime she uses all the attractions of a luxurious home and her 
own oeau.y to begu le his soul an 1 allure h.m te her side. In the marage- 
ment of this particular matter, which it must be confessed required a very 
firm and delicate hand, Mr. Reade blunders sadly. Kate approaches her 
husband as he stands beside their daughter. She has laid aside the widow’s 
weeds she wore during his absence, and smiles again,.angelically beautiful. 
She asks him if the girl is not lovely, and says, “Surely you will not desert 
her again.” “Twas not her I deserted,” Griffith answers, “ but her mother; 
and she had played me false with a d—d priest.” Then Mr. Reade tells us, 
capital letters and all, “ Mrs. Gaunt drew back with horror. ‘This before my 
girl?’ she cried, ‘ GrirFiTH GAUNT, rou LIE!’ And this time it was the woman 
who menaced the man. She rose.to six feet high, and advanced on him with 
her great gray eyes flashing flames at him. ‘O, that I were a man,’ she cried; 
‘this insult should be the last. I’d lay you dead at her feet and mine.’” 
Now any man of sense and self-possession, even a little, if he did not love the 
woman would have laughed, and if he did, would have grieved over such a 
foolish explosion. As to his belief in her guilt, that it would not have affected 
one way or the other. The woman for the time merely threw aside all that 
makes a woman charming and gives her power, and made herself egregiousiy 
absurd—that was all. Kate Peyton deserved no such degradation at the 
hands of her creator. But in the very same chapter she suffers yet again, 
and quite as severely, at his hands. 

The half-repentant, bewildered husband is served with a state dinner all alone 
in the illuminated dining-room ; and after he has dined, a priest whom he 
respects, one Father Francis, comes in with letters which are to c ear up the 
mystery. Griffith is about to read them when—‘“ The door was flung open 
by Ryder, and a stately figure sailed in, that took both the gentlemen by sur- 
prise. It was Mrs. Gaunt, in full dress. Rich brocade that swept the ground, 
magnificent bust, like Parian marble varnished [italics not Mr. Reade’s], and 
on her brow a diadem of emeralds and diamonds, that gave her beauty an im- 
perial stamp. She swept into the room as only fine women can sweep, made 
Griffith a haughty courtesy, and suddenly lowered her head and received 
Father Francis’s blessing ; then seated herself and quietly awaited events.” 
This passage, every word of it, is worthy of study as an almost matchless 
example of the style that should be carefully avoided. More vulgarity was 
never compressed within half a dozen lines. It is not dramatic, but it is the- 
atrical—theatrical in the worst school of clap-trap stage business, as it is 
practised in the lowest places called theatres. It brings up a mingled odor 
of gas, peanuts, and orange peel. Think of it, how Miss Amanda St. Clair, 
that thrilling, palpitating, ultra-gorgeous creature who is to be te delight of 
the New Bowery Theatre, will seize upon that passage when the book comes 
to be dramatized, how she will revel in it! How she will order, regardless 
of expense, a bust of Parian marble varnished! [O, Charles Reade, Charles 
Reade, thus to caricature, degrade, vulgarize the loveliest object in nature !] 
how she will pile up the emeralds and diamonds that are to give her an im- 
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perial air! how she will sweep across the stage “as only fine women can 
sweep,” (but as only vulgar women do, Charles Reade); and how haughtily 
she will courtesy, and then go through that sweet bit of pious humility in 
bending to receive the priest’s blessing, and wheel into her seat hardly able 
to contain herself with emotions of vulgar vanity! and how the “b’hoys” 
will shout hi! hi! and she receive her expect:d three rounds of applause ! 
and how every man present—if one should be present—that knows what 
really is the charm and the dignity of a simple, noble-minded woman, will 
turn away sickened, just as he would have turned away from the real Kate, 
who is made to go through this ridiculous performance simply from the ina- 
bility of Mr. Reade to make her dignified and impressive without an exagger- 
ation that carries her into the regions of vulgarity, almost of burlesque! 
The scenes in question are worth consideration not only in a literary point of 
view : they may well be studied by women. There has been much bloated 
stuff like this put into novels and upon the stage; women have read it and 
seen it, and seem to think it fine. So, as it comes out occasionally on trials, 
they act it themselves in real life upon grand occasions; and if they write 
books they make their heroines act it; with the same consequence as far as 
real men are concerned—a smile, inward or outward. You may always know 
a novel in which the heroine, when anything goes wrong, “draws herself up 
to her full height,” for a woman’s novel. True, Charles Reade, a man, makes 
eharming Kate Peyton rise to six feet high ; but Charles Reade is very like a 
woman, and also like an actress, In this is his weakness, but also a part of 
his power. 

—— BasE-BALL is a capital athletic game, exciting, invigorating, calling 
into play all the muscles, testing the speed and the wind of the players, and 
requiring just enough forethought and presence of mind to create a lively 
interest in the manner in which the two sides and the individual players do 
their work, without bringing it within the circle of the so-called scientific 
games, such as billiards; in which respect it has the advantage over cricket 
on the one side, and the rough-and-tumble game of foot-ball or shinny on the 
other. In short, it is the model out-door sport for boys and young men in 
Spring and Autumn, being rather severe, if heartily entered into, as it always 
should be, for midsummer. There are few men who do not remember with 
pleasure the games at base played with companions who are now scattered 
over the earth or lying beneath the sod. We used to think then that base, 
although a first-rate game, worthy of all the energies of those mighty and 
mature young gentlemen who were going to leave school next term, was yet 
a very simple matter, quite within the comprehension of the litile fellows 
whose school troubles and triumphs were all yet to come. We played it on 
Saturdays, to be sure, with rather fuller sides, and kept up the game longer; 
and it was then, on the whole, rather a more set performance than on any 
other day. But how we enjoyed it in that indefinite time between breakfast 
and school hours! and how we rushed into it even at recess—that precious 
interval which broke stillness and study with twenty minutes of uproar |! 
Twenty minutes is longer at fifteen than it is at thirty-five or forty. “ Sides 
for base!” was screamed out as we broke headlong into the play-ground ; 
and then in a twinkling the two recognized leaders had tossed the bat and 
were putting hand over hand. One, gripping the scarcely protruding end of 
the bat with his very nails, managed to whirl it round his head three times 
and toss it off its own length, or failed to do so, and sides were chosen and 
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positions taken in less than three minutes. Then for fifteen or twenty minutes 
what a hurly-burly of pitching, hitting, running, catching, and, above all, of 
shouting! Talk of the thunder of the captains, and the rattling of the 
quiver, the spear and the shield ; that might have done well enough for war- 
horses in the days of Job; but what is it to the sweet tumult of the base-ball 
field for a boy in the days when we were boys? O, those glad, bright days! 
We were too happy then to know the fulness of our happiness. There is no 
such happiness, such thoughtless, care-free happiness as that of a healthy boy 
who does not suffer cold and hunger. This was the way in which we played . 
base-ball, enjoying it heartily, and playing it well, too;—up to all the tricks 
of the field; of the fellows who knocked far balls, and low balls, and ser@w 
balls; and that most puzzling fellow of all, who, when you least expected 
it, knocked the ball with the pitch. How the catchers used to spread them- 
selves when big Tom Bouncer took the bat! He always knocked the ball so 
far—over a fence, if possible—that he expected to free all the bases and get 
through them himself. But sometimes one of us smaller fellows caught even 
him out, or got the ball and pelted him well as he was running his last base. 
And then what glory and what inward pride! All this we did and filled our- 
selves full of real enjoyment, toughening our muscles the while, deepening 
our breath, and taxing our presence of mind, and there was an end; and we 
were content, and thought, poor ignorant chaps, that we had played base, and 
that our scores—kept on a tally stick, chalked on the fence, or mayhap, only 
scratched on a smooth piece of ground—were a sufficient record of our skill 
and our endurance. But it seems that we were wofully ignorant and unso- 
phisticated. We should have had umpires and uniforms. The fellows that 
were out catching should have been severally designated as long-stop, short- 
stop, centre-fielder, and so forth; we should have had printed rules and regu- 
lations, and, above all, reporters to give an account of our games in the news- 
papers. For what satisfaction is there—although we used to think there was 
some fun—in a few lads or young men playing half-a-dozen games at base- 
ball, if their doings cannot be recorded in print for the benefit of an admiring 
world? Indeed, why should anybody do anything now-a-days—have a 
party, get married, eat, drink, rise up or lie down—unless there can be a para- 
graph about it in the newspapers? Therefore it is that, commiserating the 
young gentleman referred to in the following report, which seems to have been 
prepared for one of our daily papers and lost, we give it the publicity of our 
pages. The world should not lose such a record, or they be shorn of such 
glory : 
THE NATIONAL GAME. 


Opossum vs. Buzzard. 


Yesterday afternoon these celebrated clubs met at the Elysian Fields to strive for vio- 
tory and contend for the palm in our noble national game, called base-ball. The two 
parties were accompanied to the field of glory by troops of partizans and friends, so that 
their contest took place before thousands of admiring spectators. Nor were the en- 
couraging and inspiring smiles of the fair lacking upon the auspicious occasion. Several 
of the young ladies who assist at the neighboring beer-stands and peanut tables showed 
their interest in the proceedings of the afternoon, and “rained influence” even if they 
were not permitted to “award the prize.” After the usual preliminaries had been set- 
tled and the initiatory ceremonies had been gone through with in the most digr ified man- 
ner, by Mr. Rattaii on the part of the Opossums, and Mr. Carrion, on the part of the 
Buzzards, that illustrious base-ballist, Mr. Blindman, was appointed umpire, and the 
proceedings were fairly inaugurated. The Opossums, as usual, got the first innings and 
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played a brilliantly cautious and magnificently careful game. In fact, it might be called 
first-class. The bases were superbly filled by Messrs. Stump, Rump, Thump and Prod- 
der. Cheatem, as pitcher, displayed all his usual splendid genius, and Ketchum, as 
short-stop, eclipsed even his former undying fame. Mr. Tarfingers attracted a great deal 
of attention by the admirable conception and brilliant execution of two fly catches, and 
Messrs. Scramble and Scamper proved themselves worthy of all praise by the exquisite 
style in which they attended to the sky-scrapers. 

But, without intending to derogate from the well-earned reputation of either of the 
other players present, perhaps the sensation of the afternoon was created by the glorious 
fielding of that rising young base-ballist Ducklegs. Compared necessarily with his 
Sival Spindles, of the Buzzards, he plainly rose into the high empyrean of his art, and 
wel] merited the award of praise he received from one of the young ladies above men- 
tioned, “Go it Ducklegs, you’re one of my customers!” Indeed, we must confess—with 
reluctance, it is true, but justice must be done—that the Buzzards on this occasion failed 
to maintain the distinguished reputation so richly earned by their previous efforts in this 
department of human endeavor. When Screwer took the bat, expectation was on tiptoe, 
and something brilliant was looked for. A thrill ran through the crowd of spectators, 
and men “held their breath for a while.” But expectation was disappointed. Screw- 
er’s play was less dazzling and original than usual. Blunder then threw himself into 
the breach ; but even his play was tame and languid. Something was hoped from the 
rich resources of Owlett ; but even he seemed to be under the cloud which fell this after- 
noon upon the Buzzards. Screwer’s brilliancy, Blunder’s boldness and Owlett’s sagacity 
all paled before the rising star of Ducklegs. We regret being obliged, from want of 
room, to omit the score recorded on this most interesting occasion. The total innings 
was, Opossums, 32; Buzzards, 17. Time of game, seven hours, forty-three minutes, 
fifty-four seconds. 

Pity that when we were boys we didn’t know that we were playing “ the 
national game,” and that we couldn’t be happy unless base-ball was played 
and paragraphed in this fashion. 


A GENTLEMAN who is an occasional contributor to Tue GALAXY 
received, on the Ist of June, a slip of paper, in an envelope, on which was 
written in pencil—evidently a stump, with a very rcund point—as follows: 








“Mr. 
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Thus the memorandum went on through the dates of the whole month. Our 
friend, puzzled beyond measure at first, discovered on reading so far down the 
list, as the reader may have done also, that it was his butcher’s bill; that the 
first item represented a balance of $4 59, which was due at the beginning of 
the month to the worthy Deutschlander ; that the next recorded the purchase 
of three pounds and three-quarters of sirloin steak ; the next, veal; that the 
three letters which so bewildered him were three heads of lettuce; that on 
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the 5th he bought mutton; on the 6th, roast beef; on the 8th, veal cutlets; on 
the 9th, a quarter of lamb, and on the 11th, corned beef; but what else, for 
which he was charged twenty-five cents, he has not yet discovered. The rest 
of the charges above given, the reader can probably make out unaided. The 
bill, we assure him, is genuine, although we cannot add, and no mistake. 
The same gentleman, on looking over his grocer’s book at the end of the month, 
had his wrath at the enormous’ charges he encountered, quite driven out of 
mind by suddenly coming upon the items, schnapps, 12 cents; schnapps, 18 - 
cents ; schnapps, 12 cents, and so on almost every day through the month. He 
called the servants, but they denied any knowledge of the matter, and with 
such simple earnestness that he could not but believe them. A horrid sus- 
picion flashed upon him. Good heaven! was the wife of his bosom—and at 
a corner grocery, too? (For it was before the advent of the Metropolitan 
Excise Board to power.) This explained certain behavior on the part of that 
otherwise angelic woman. With sad heart he called her attention to the 
damning record of her depravity. She read in seeming indignation and sur- 
prise. “Schnapps, schnapps? I have had no schnapps, of course. If that 
huzzy, Bridget-—” “ Ah, my dear, don’t put it off on the poor girl. She is in- 
nocent, and so is Mary, I am sure. Confess at once.” “ What, confess that 
I get schnapps by the shilling’s worth, day after day, from the grocer’s? You 
must be crazy, sir, or think that lam.” “Oh, but, mamma,” broke in young 
hopeful, who had come in during the colloquy, “I do. Tom and I gét them 
almost every day.” Horror on horrors! this was worse even than the first 
suspicion. “ You get schnapps, my boy, and almost every:day?:’ “ Yes 
papa, and they’re bully.” “They? what they?” “ Why snaps, of course, 
ginger snaps. Tom lost ten marks the other day for eating some in school.” 
The fact was, that the youngsters having found out that the spicy comestible 
last named could be procured at the grocer’s, and that their credit was good, 
“went in” and saved their pocket money, with the consequences above related. 


























**] REJECTED YOUR FINE SPEECHES, NOT YOU.” 








